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THE ALCOHOL DETECTOR. 


SOMETHING NEW AND USEFUL. 


The accompanying cut shows a 
new and very simple apparatus, by 
means of which Alcohol may be de¬ 
tected in beer, wine, and cider, as 
well as in the stronger liquors. 

The apparatus is so simple that a 
child can use it. The alcohol is 
made visible by a blue flame burning 



at the month of the flask. 

This is the most useful piece of ap¬ 
paratus ever invented for illustrating 
a temperance lecture, and is offered 
at so cheap a price that it can be 
possessed by every one interested 
in temperance teaching. It should 
be In every school room. 


PRICE, Securely Packed, - - - $1.25. 


Address, 


HEALTH PUB. CO., 


BATTLE ( REEK, IWICVI. 


MED1C0-CH1RURGICAL COLLEGE 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 


OF PHILADELPHIA . 


Horpital attached to College. Ample Clin¬ 
ical Laboratory and Dissecting Ma¬ 
terial. Surgical and Special 
Clinics unexcelled. 


Send for Announcements to 

W. F. WAUGH, M. 1 )., 

Secretary, 

1725 arch street, Philadelphia,, Pa. 
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OF PARLIAMENTARY RULES, 

Showing the relation of any motion to every other 
motion, am) answering at a glance over 500 ques¬ 
tions in parliaments"y practice; together with a 
key containing concise hints and directions for 
conducting the bind ness of deliberative a&senibik**. 

It is to the Study of Parliamentary Practice what a 
Map ia to the Study of Geography. 

“I rccurd the work at a very valuable «nc, and cht-crfullv 
commend it u* a fade mut-iun for I'nrlUrntmlnriauA."—J. Warren 
K<\ifer, Speaker V. 8. Mount of Rept'ctantatlcv., 

"It -irlke# tnu as u vuluuMc work, a. Qio diagram can be 
utilized i»y u preeldfuK ulfleer at a glance."— Mon. David M. Je¬ 
rome, Governor vf Michigan, 

" Itl* an admirable book of refcrenoo."— Hon. a. K. rum f, 
Judge, of the 8ojfrcutc Court of Indiana, 

" Smith’• 1 iXngrum of Parliamentary Rules ’ 1* a marvel of 
coaoUuuoM, porndoultv, and convenience."— J M. Kellogg, M. 
D-, Fhgtlcian-ln-Chlef of the Sanitarium, Rattle Greek, Mich. 

" I lotvo never aeon parliamentary practice i>ut in a form at 
MiCeitn coniprehenalve, ennei.e, and ccrtveuleur for refinance.’ 
—Man. A’. 8. Lttr.eg, Mi other of Cooijvv.m f root Michigan, 

" Vmir (liaarnm make* clear the meat uaeful a« well as the 
nm-t perplexing ruloa."— Mon. T. »»'. Ferry, V. 8. Senator /rum 
Michigan. 

" iiv. Uriah Smith hits put more of the emwttue or parliamen¬ 
tary |>racilae Into anniM apace ami luold ardor than we find In 
feuy other manual.' —.V. Y. Independent. 

I*rice, by mail, pout-paid, oO cents. 

BSVISW AND 3ESALS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 
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Volume XXII. 


HOW TO KEEP COOL * 

BY THE EDITOR. 

During the * 4 heated term the problem of 
ik how to keep cool ” interests a great many be¬ 
sides invalids. There is usually at this sea¬ 
son of the year a perfect stampede from the 
cities. Everybody who can afford to do so, 
flees to some lake-side or mountain-aide, or 
takes a trip to Europe, or adopts some other 
means of avoiding, as far as possible, the hot, 
sultry, germ-laden air of the cities. This is 
wise, and in the interest of health and long 
life. Extremes of temperature, whether of 
heat or cold, are depressing to the vital forces, 
and productive of special diseases which are 
highly dangerous to health. Extreme cold 
brings pneumonia, bronchitis, colds, and con¬ 
sumption. Hot weather swells the mortality 
list with cholera infantum, dysenteries, fe¬ 
vers. and sun-strokes. .During the hottest 
weeks of the year, the death rate in the large 
cities is nearly doubled. Certainly, then, the 
annual hegira to escape the heat of July and 
August in the cities, is a means of life pres¬ 
ervation. 

But all cannot flee to the mountains, the 
breezy sea-shore, or the cool lake-side; and 
thousands of those who remain at home, as 
well as those who make their escape from the 
scorched and dusty cities, are unaware of the 
fact that there is more real danger in the vi¬ 
cious habits of eating, drinking, clothing, and 
various neglects of personal hygiene, than in 
the superabundance of radiant energy from 


“Old Sol." Let us study for a moment the 
physiology of animal heat. 

The human body is, in some respects, like a 
furnace. A large part of the food which we 
eat is burned, much as fuel is burned in u stove. 
Our lungs serve for both draft and chimney, 
alternately drawing in the oxygen by which 
the vital fires are made to burn, and pouring 
out the smoke, in the form of carbonic-acid 
gas. Certain elements of the food are partic¬ 
ularly efficient in the production of heat in 
the body. This is specially true of flesh food 
and fats of all kinds. Pats, when burned in 
the body, produce more heat than any other 
food substance. 

The other day a man came into my office, 
puffing with the heat, and wiping the perspi¬ 
ration from his brow. As lie threw himself 
into a chair, he called for ice-water, and ex¬ 
claimed, u Doctor, isn't there any kind of med¬ 
ical treatment that will enable a man to keep 
cool ? " 

“ Oh, yes ! n said I; u but the trouble is 
the majority of people treat themselves in 
a way to keep up such a feverish heat that 
there is little chance for the doctors to do 
much for them." 

“ But.” said the gentleman. “ 1 am certain 
that I am doing my best to keep cool, but 1 
feel as though a few days more of this roast¬ 
ing weather would make an end of me. I 
drink gallons of ice-water, and take huge 
doses of salts and other cooling medicines; 
but I feel as though l was in a furnace. Is 
there not some way to help a man in my con- 


• Note.—A bstract of a lecture delivered in the Sanitarium 
parlor*, July, 1887. 
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dition. without sending him to the North Pole, 
or putting him in an iee-house ? ” 

“ Really, my perspiring friend, it does not 
seem to me to be so very warm. Perhaps the 
trouble is with yourself as much as with the 
weather. Let us see ; now, what did you eat 
for breakfast ? ” 

u Well. I ate about as usual, a good-sized 
beefsteak, a bit of bacon, ‘ Saratoga chips/ 
and griddle-cakes with butter and honey.” 

u And you expect to keep cool with such a 
diet ? One might as well expect to slow 
down the lire in the furnace by emptying the 
kerosene can into it. All that fat in the form 
of bacon, butter, and lard, is a highly inflam¬ 
mable substance, and it burns in the body 
with the same facility as in a lamp or stove.” 

You really think that is true ? I am sure 
I never supposed that what one ate had any¬ 
thing to do with his being overheated.” 

u You have perhaps heard that the Esqui¬ 
maux. who live in the extreme North, eat 
great quantities of blubber and oil. 1 do not 
say that it: is the most healthful kind of diet 
for them ; but they live in a very cold country, 
and manage to keep warm. No doubt they 
have use for a large amount of heat-produc¬ 
ing food. Now, suppose our Esquimau, or 
Lapp, should move to Italy or Egypt, or to 
Illinois or Indiana, or any other place in our 
latitude, during the summer season. Would 
you think it wise for him to continue to use 
the same food as at home in his snow hut 
among the icebergs ? ” 

H Well, really, I never thought of that be¬ 
fore ; but I presume it would be well for him 
to make some change in his diet to suit the 
chauge of climate." 

“ And did it never occur to you that one 
ought to chauge his diet with the season of 
the year, as well as with a chauge of cli¬ 
mate ? Jt 

“ I have never given the subject of dietet¬ 
ics much attention. I think I must study it 
up a little.” 

u Perhaps, also, it never occurred to you 
that flesh meat is of all foods most unsuitable 
for a hot-weather diet. This is true, not be¬ 
cause lean flesh is the best kind of fuel, but 


because it stimulates the process by which 
other food substances are burned. It fans 
the fire, so to speak. So you see that in your 
habits of eating, instead of aiding yourself in 
keeping cool, you have literally been throwing 
fat in the tire, and blowing the fire besides.” 

u I am convinced, doctor, that 3^011 are right; 
but what shall a man eat in hot weather? 
One must have food of some sort in warm 
weather as well as cold.” 

“ I see you make the same mistake as many 
others, in supposing that flesh meats are about 
the only foods of any value. There is a long 
list of most nutritious grains and fruits, and 
a few vegetables, which offer a most tempting 
hill of fare for the sultry weeks when the dog- 
star rages, as well as for the rest of the year, 
if one chooses to abjure less wholesome foods. 
Add to the products of the vegetable king¬ 
dom a liberal supply of milk, and we have a 
hill of fare, which, with reasonable prudence 
in exercise,—mental and physical,—and care¬ 
ful attention to general Ii3 r gieue, will enable 
one to keep as cool as a cucumber, even when 
the thermometer runs up into the nineties, 
and one’s flesh-eating friends are parboiling, 
not so much with solar heat, as with the 
flames of tires of their own kindling.” 


RIP VAN WINKLE, M. 0. 

ilT OLIVER w. HOLMES. 

Canto Second. 

So thirty years had past, hut not a word, 

In all that time, of Rip was ever heard; 

The world wagged on,—it never does go hack ; 
The widow Van was now the widow Mac; 

France was an empire; Andrew •!. was dead. 

And Abraham I.. was reigning in his stead. 

Four murderous years had passed in savage strife. 
Yet still the rebel held his bloody knife. 

At last oue morning—who forgets the day 
When the black cloud of war dissolved away ?— 
The joyous tidings spread o'er land and sea, 
Rebellion's done, for Grant lias captured- Lee ! 
l : p every Hag-staff sprang the Stars and Stripes, 
Guns going hang! from every fort and ship— 
They banged so loud, at last they wakened Rip. 

I spare the picture—how a man appears 
Who’s been asleep a score or tsvo of years; 

Y(pi all have seen it to perfection done 
By Joe Van Wink— l mean Rip Jefferson. 
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Well, ho it was—old Kip at last came hack, 

Claimed Ids old wife--the present widow Mac— 

Had his old sign regilded, and began 
To practice physic on the same old plan. 

Some weeks went by—it was not long to wait— 

And “ Please to call" grew frequent on the slate. 

He had, in fact, an ancient, mildewed air. 

A long gray beard, a plenteous lack of hair— 

The musty l<M»k that always recommends 
Your good old doctor to his ailing friends. 

Talk of your science! After all is said. 

There’s nothing like a bare and shiny head; 

Age Jends the graces that are sure to please. 

Folks want their doctors moldy, like their cheese. 

►So Hip began to look at people’s tongues. 

And thump their briskets (called it “sound their 
lungs”), 

Brushed up his knowledge smartly as he could, 

Head in old Cullen and in Doctor Good. 

The town was healthy : for a month or two 
He gave the sexton little work to do. 

About the time wheiT dog-day heats begin, 

Measles and mumps and mulligrubs set in ; 

With autumn evenings dysentery came. 

And dusky typhoid lit its smoldering flame : 

The blacksmith ailed, the carpenter was down. 

And half the children sickened in the town. 

The sexton's face grew shorter than before; 

The sexton’s wife a brand-new bonnet wore : 

Things looked quite serious—Death had got a grip 
On old and young, in spite of Doctor Kip. 

And now the Squire was taken with a chUl— 

Wife gave “hot drops 1 '—at night an Indian pill; 
Next morning, feverish—bedtime, getting worse, 
Out of his head—began to rave and curse; 

The Doctor sent for—double quick lie came : 

Ant. Tart, Oran, duo, and repeat the same 
If no it cetera. Third day—nothing new ; 
Percussed his thorax—set him cussing, too— 

Lung fever threatening—something of the sort— 
Out with the lancet—let him bleed—a quart; 

Ten leeches next—then blisters to bis side ; 

Ten grains of calomel —just then he died. 

The Deacon next required the Doctor’s care— 

Took cold by sitting in a draught of air; 

Pains in the back, but wliat the matter is 
Not quite ho clear—wife calls it *• rheumatlz.” 

Rubs back with flannel, gives him something hot; 
“Ah ! ” says the Deacon, “that goes nigh the spot.’; 
Next day, a rigor —run, my little man, 

And say the Deacon sends for Doctor Van. 

The Doctor came—percussion us before. 

Thumping and banging till his ribs were sore— 

“ Right side the flattest ”—then more vigorous raps— 
Fever that’s certain.—pleurisy, perhaps. 

A quart of blood will ease the pain, no doubt. 


Ten leeches next will help to suck it out. 

Then clap a blister on the painful part. 

But first two grains of Antlmonlum Tan 
Last with a dose of cleansing calomel 
Unload the portal system—that sounds well! 

But when the self-same remedies were tried. 

As all the village knew, the Squire had died; 

The neighbors hinted. “This will never do. 

He’s killed the Squire—lie’ll kill the Deacon, too.” 

Now when a doctor’s patients are perplexed, 

A conxultatkm comes in order next: 

You know what that is ? In a certain place 
Meet certain doctors to discuss a case. 

And other matters, such as weather, crops. 
Potatoes, pumpkins, lager beer, and hops. 

For what’s the use?—there’s little to be said. 

Nine times in ten your man’s as good as dead — 

At best a talk (the secret to disclose) 

Where three men guess, and sometime* one man 
knows. 

The council summoned came without delay— 
Young Doctor Green and shrewd old Doctor Gray— 
They heard the story ; “ Bleed!* says Doctor Green, 
“ That’s downright murder! cut his throat, you mean! 
Leeches! the reptiles ! Why. for pity’s sake. 

Not try an adder or a rattlesnake ? 

Blister! Why, bless you, they’re against the law ; 
It’s rank assault and battery, if they draw! 
Tartrate of Antimony ! shade of Luke, 

Stomachs turn pale at thought of such rebuke ! 

The portal system! What’s the limn about? 

Unload your nonsense! Calomel's played out! 
You’ve been asleep -you’d better sleep away 
Till some one calls you "— 

“ Stop ! ” says Doctor Gray; 
u The story is you slept for thirty years : 

With Brother Green, 1 own that it appears 
You must have slumbered most amazing sound ; 

But sleep once more till thirty years come round. 
You’ll find the lancet in its honored place. 

Leeches and blisters rescued from disgrace. 

Your drugs redeemed from Fashion's passing scorn. 
Ami counted safe to give to babies unborn.’’ 

Door sleepy Rip, M. M. S. S., M. D., 

A puzzled, serious, saddened man was he; 

Home from the Deacon’s house lie plodded slow. 
And filled one bumper of “ Elixir Pro.” 
“Good-bye.” he faltered, “Mrs. Van, my dear! 
l*ni going to sleep, hut wake me once a year; 

I don’t like bleaching in the frost and dew. 

I’ll take the barn, if all the same to you. 

.lust once a year—remember! no mistake ! 

Cry * Rip Van Winkle! time for you to wake!’ 
Watch for the week in May when lay looks blow. 
For then the Doctors meet, and I must go.” 
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Just once a year the Doctors worthy dame 
tioes to the barn, and shouts lu^r husband's name, 
“Come, Hip Van Winkle!” (giving him a shake) 

“ Kip ! Hip Van Winkle ! time for you to wake ! 

Lay locks in blossom ! -Ms the month of May— 

The J hie tors’ meeting is this blessed day. 

And come what will, you know 1 heard you swear 
You’d never miss it, but he always there ! " 

And so it is, as every year comes round, 

Old Hip Van Winkle here is always found. 

You'll quickly know him by his mildewed air, 

'Hie hayseed sprinkled through his scanty hair. 
The lichens growing on his rusty suit — 

)'ve seen a toadstool sprouting on his boot: 

Who says I lie ? Does any man presume— 
Toadstool ? No mat tor—call it a mushroom. 
Where Is his scat ? lie moves it. every year; 

Hut look, you'll tind him —he is always here : 
Perhaps you'll trace him by a whiff you know— 

A certain flavor of “Kllxlr Pro.” 

Now then I give you—as you seem to think 
We can drink healths without a drop to drink— 
Health to the mighty sleeper; long live he — 

Our Brother Hip, M. M. S. S.. M. Ik! 

— Brntun Med. and Suiy. Jnitr. 

BEAUTY OF COMPLEXION. 

The essential condition of beauty is health. 
Health consists in a harmonious proportion of 
the different parts of the body, and is main¬ 
tained by an abundant supply of those things 
which are required for its growth and suste¬ 
nance,—nourishing food, fresh air. plenty of 
exercise, and cleanliness. 

It is an astonishing fact that some women 
consider the absence of visible health as 
beauty, and employ" means, alike wicked and in¬ 
jurious, which destroy both health and the vi¬ 
tal tints of the complexion. One lady, every 
morning for six months, swallowed eight wads 
of white linen paper, and carried camphor in 
her armpits, in order to haven fashionable pal¬ 
lor ! To a much greater extent than one might 
at first suppose, American women of the nine¬ 
teenth century continue to indulge in chalk¬ 
eating and vinegar-drinking in order to acquire 
this pallor; and the multifarious washes, toi¬ 
let waters, and the like, still in use. are enor¬ 
mous in quantity, and contain more or less 
mercury, lead, and bismuth. These are as 
pernicious when applied externally as when 
taken internally. Cramps, congestions, faint¬ 


ing spells, and nervous prostration follow in 
their wake. 

* * « * » 

A beautiful complexion is nothing more than 
a healthy skin,—an outside mirror reflecting 
the internal harmony of the vital functions. 
In other words. It is visible health. This con¬ 
nection of the external with the internal is so 
complete that the slightest internal dishar¬ 
mony is immediately indexed on the skin, 
especially in the face. A proof of this is the 
fact that we often note from a friend's features 
that be is ill. long lief ore lie himself‘becomes 
bodily aware of it. Again, we frequently at¬ 
tempt. to cure a blotched skin by applying 
salves and plasters thereto, until our physician 
tells us that a disordered liver, or something of 
that sort, is the real cause of the cutaneous 
eruptions. Certainly a providential arrange¬ 
ment of nature is this indicating of disease ex¬ 
ternally .—but how little use we make of it! 
We clean the mirror again and again, forget¬ 
ting that, despite our efforts, a damp atmos¬ 
phere will ever and anon becloud it. In short, 
it is a fruitless task to try to acquire a healthy 
con] plexion without having healthy vital 
fluids. Besides, our skin is not simply u 
pretty mask to hide our bones and muscles 
from immediate view, but the great ventilator 
and the purifier of the body. Every cosmetic 
applied lessens the performance of its func¬ 
tions, and makes it dry, scaly, and hard. and 
the less able to perform its duties. 

Our idea of beauty as comprised in a beau¬ 
tiful complexion, demands, as an essential, 
a certain cleanliness, softness, and suppleness 
of the skin, and withal a certain living color ; 
all of which are properties that cannot be 
produced by artificial applications on the 
surface, because such applications interrupt 
the invisible evaporation of the body con¬ 
stantly taking place for the purpose of pre¬ 
serving that velvety exterior which we see 
in a healthy skin that has not been tampered 
with, \nother essential to the preservation 
of beauty is the purity <>f the vital fluids; 
and this, again, is dependent on a proper 
respiration of the body, and the active condi¬ 
tion of the digestive organs ; and the third es- 
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sentiiil is a perfectly free, unrestrained circula¬ 
tion of the blood through every muscle and 
fiber, since even the healthiest fluids lodge in 
the spot where constrained, and thus require of 
a limited space the sanitary duties which were 
originally designed to be performed by a much 
greater urea of skin-surface. This space, being 
overtaxed, is finally prostrated, and ceases al¬ 
together to act, thus giving rise to blotches, 
t umors, pustules, and a scaly, crusty complex¬ 
ion. To these three points may all abnormal 
conditions of the skin he reduced, together with 
all the methods for acquiring a beautiful com¬ 
plexion. In accordance with this, the follow¬ 
ing rules for preserving complexional beauty 
are submitted,—rules which, if wisely consid¬ 
ered and followed, will be found to contain the 
additional incentive of producing the highest 
state of health :— 

Wines and liquors of all kinds are to he 
severely let alone. There can he nothing more 
detrimental to the tint than this fluid-fire, 
which overheats the blood, and drives its im¬ 
purities t.o the surface, producing that cop¬ 
per complexion so commonly seen in the ladies 
who visit Wiesbaden, Karlsbad, Kins, and other 
European watering-places and spas. . . 

Furthermore, excessive quantities of heated 
drinks, such as chocolate, coffee, and tea. pro¬ 
duce the same effects. 

4 4*44 

1 >iet naturally has a great influence on the 
complexion ; but since so many articles of food 
are only relatively harmful, each must ascertain 
by experiment those things which are best 
adapted to her constitutional peculiarities. 

Pork, however, is absolutely to be 
shunned ; likewise all highly-seasoned dishes, 
and all kinds of pastry. These latter occasion 
a dilatory, imperfect digestion, and hence are 
anything but conducive to a good complexion. 

4 4 # * 4 

For continued health of mind and body, 
and a perfect development of all the muscles, 
regular exercise in the open ajr is necessary. 
As a people, we shut ourselves up too inueh iu 
our houses. Four or five hours a day in the 
open air is the allowance needed by every hu¬ 
man being. For most women that is imprac¬ 


ticable during a great part of the year; but 
they could and should spend much more time 
out of doors than they do. In summer there 
is no reason why they should not habitually 
sit on their lawns or porches with their work 
and reading. It. would be much healthier 
than sitting in darkened rooms. In this way 
the greater part of the day could he spent in 
the open air ; and no better cosmetic ever was 
or ever will be invented than that produced 
by the shade of trees. But the above rules 
may be scrupulously followed, and yet, to the 
preservation of beauty, there is still one. thing 
needful; and that is cleanliness. 

* -4 4 4 * 

Just one more slight warning. There is a 
class of people, who, while admitting that ex¬ 
ternal appliances have no other than harmful 
effects on the complexion, will, nevertheless, 
suppose that copious doses of so-called blood- 
purifying ptisans, indulged in at frequent in¬ 
tervals, will, so to say, wash all impurities out 
of the system. Nothing could be more ridic¬ 
ulous than this supposition. These decoc¬ 
tions produce excessive perspiration, and thus 
drive the impurities of the blood to the skin, 
without giving to the latter enough functional 
vigor to throw them off. Hence they stop the 
pores of the skin, and produce a worse com¬ 
plexion than before : and besides this, they 
play havoc with the stomach, and prevent 
elimination of the impurities of the body by 
their natural channels. Again, it is absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of a pure 
complexion, to Vie scrupulously careful about 
keeping the head cool and the feet warm. 
The two poles of the body are intricately con¬ 
nected and balanced. The more the pores of 
the one are closed by cold or dampness, the 
more is the blood attracted to the other : and 
since it is the feet, generally, that are chilly 
and cold, the circulation and transpiration 
which should take place through them, finds 
a natural outlet in the head and on the face. 
To acquire and retain a beautiful complexion, 
an equilibrious circulation of the blood in all 
parts of the b< dy is the great desideratum to 
be sought,— W. l J itt Mayer, , 1 . M. 
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MR. TILDEN AND THE DOCTOR. 

Two years before bis death, Mr. Tiiden was 
taking severe medicine, prescribed by Or, 
Simmons, to stop or lessen the nervous shak. 
iug from which he suffered. The medicine 
apparently had a good result, 

Mr. Tiiden, however, always quarreled with 
it. He said it disagreed with him One 
morning he declared to l>r. Simmons : - 

‘‘I shall stop taking that medicine, it hurts 
my stomach.” 

“ Governor," said the doctor. - 4 it cannot 
hurt your stomach. Its effects are not on 
that organ at all. ’ 

“ But I tell you it does/' persisted Mr. 
Tiiden, “and 1 shall take no more of it.” 

Dr. Simmons was now really alarmed, and 
said:— 

“ Are you resolved on that ?” 

The answer was, “I out” 

“ Then.” rejoined the doctor. •* at least prom¬ 
ise me to leave it off gradually, because if you 
8top it all at once. I will not be answerable 
for the consequences.” 

Drawing his chair nearer to the doctor. Mr. 
Tiiden laid a hand on the physician s knee, 
looked him straight in the face, and with a 
steely glare out of his game eye. said to him 
in a whisper :— 

“ I have stopped it.” 

*• When ? ' asked the astonished and 
alarmed doctor. 

“ Three weeks ago.” answered Mr. Tiiden, 
“and it has not hurt me a bit. You doctors 
do not know nearly so much as you think 
you do.”— Brooklyn Eagh, 

MEDICINE FOR WEARY BRAINS. 

Many persons seek relief from weariness 
and lassitude, in things which stimulate and 
excite them. Those who do this are simply 
burning the candle of life at both ends. 
Whipping a tired horse may make him go , 
but it does not make him strong, nor lengthen 
his life. 

A judicious writer says : “ The best possible 
thing for a man to do when he feels too weak 
to carry anything through, is to go to bed 


| and sleep as long as he can. This is the only 
actual recuperation of brain force, the only 
recuperation of brain power : because during 
sleep the brain is in a stale of rest, in a con¬ 
dition to receive appropriate particles of nu¬ 
triment from the blood, which take the place 
of those that have been consumed by pre¬ 
vious labor; for the very act of thinking 
burns up solid particles, as every turn of the 
wheel or screw of the steamer is the result of 
consumption by fire. <>f the fuel in the furnace. 
The supply of consumed brain substance could 
only have been derived from nutritive parti¬ 
cles in the blood, which were obtained from 
the food eaten previously, and the brain is so 
constituted that it can best receive and ap¬ 
propriate to itself those nutritive particles 
during the stuff of sleep. Mere stimulants 
supply nothing in themselves : they gorge the 
brain, and force it to a greater consumption 
of its substance, until it is so exhausted that 
there is not power enough left to receive a 
supply.” 

The weary man. who. b\ the aid of any stim¬ 
ulant, drives away sleep, drives away the best 
friend he has, and may find, when too la'e. 
that the friend has gone beyond recall Sleep 
is a priceless gift, restoring and refreshing 
the weary. Let us see to it tluit we do not 
abuse this gift, and so prepare ourselves for 
sleeplessness, trouble, and death at the t*n<l. 
—The Common People. 

—That we do not all look upon different 
branches of education in the same light, is 
evinced by the following: • T want Lillian to 
be highly accomplished, lit to shine in soci¬ 
ety/’ said a stylish visitor. “Site is only ten. 
now, but she can sing quite sweetly Lillian, 
sing, 4 Oft in the Stilly Night/ dear.” 

Grim visitor, who is a lady doctor, replied: 
‘•I do not want Mary Ann to have accom¬ 
plishments. I want her to have science. 
She is now six, but she is well along in phys¬ 
iology. Mary Ann. sag gonr bone*!” 

—The chains of habit are generally too 
small to be felt until they are too strong to be 
broken. 
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—Look out for sun-stroke. Keep the head wet 
with tepid water, and stay in the shade when the 
thermometer goes above IM) . 


—Those who are addicted to the use of alcoholic 
drinks should be reminded that .July and August are 
particularly fatal to toper*. When “Old Sol” deter¬ 
mines to strike somebody, lie almost always selects a 
drunkard, which is another illustration of the survival 
• *f tin* fittest, or rather that the unfittesl docs not 
survive. 


— August is the month of the greatest mortality in 
the largo cities. It is a strange fact that the num¬ 
ber of deaths in the hottest week is usually greater 
in New York t'ily than in London, a city four times 
a. s large. An exuminaiion of the mortality tables 
shows that the conditions of life in large Cities are 
particularly fatal to children during the hot months; 
and parents who wish to preserve their children's 
lives, will do well to give them a vacation In some 
healthy country-place during August and the early 
part of September. 

—One of the chief dangers to life and health dur¬ 
ing the hot months is the use of food which has 
undergone the first stages of decomposition. Thou¬ 
sands of infants arc annually slaughtered during July 
and August by t.l»o use of milk a few hours too old 
or which has been placed in cans or other vessels 
that have been imperfectJy cleansed. Unless milk 
is known to be perfectly fresh, it should be boiled 
before using. For this reason, if for no other, hot 
milk should be used in preference to cold at this sea¬ 
son of the year. The popular idea that boiled milk 
produces constipation of the bowels has little or 
no foundation. 


Sick Eggs.—Eggs are really unfit to eat unless 
alive and in good health. It may be a new idea to 
some of our readers that fresh eggs are alive, but this 
is true, nevertheless. In fact, a healthy egg breathes, 
and maintains a circulation within its limy covering 
as really as does a developed chicken, though the 
process is, of course, much more simple. 11 is a com¬ 
mon observation that a stale egg does not leave the 
shell readily, and that the yolk is likely to break. 
This Is an indication that, the egg is “sick." Ad¬ 
hesions have formed by a process similar to inflam¬ 
mation. Eggs are frequently invaded by germs, and 
undergo changes which develop tyrotoxieon and other 
deadly poisons. This is why stale eggs often pro¬ 
duce violent symptoms closely allied to cholera nr 
cholera morbus, and exactly similar to those occa¬ 
sioned by the use of milk or Ice-cream containing 
tyrotoxieon. 


—The reign of the dogstar has begun : and the poor 
dogs are going about with their heads shut up in wire 
cages, to allay the popular fear of hydrophobia. It 
may be a comfort to some to know that the season of 
the year in which hydrophobia is most likely to oc¬ 
cur Is early spring. This fact has been known many 
years, yet popular custom still waits until the danger 
is past before putting the dogs in muzzles. Hydro¬ 
phobia may occur, however, at any season of the year, 
and so the safety of human life is increased by the muz¬ 
zling of dogs even during the months when they are 
least likely to run mad. 


—The warm and frequently damp days of mid¬ 
summer induce rapid decay of all animal and vegeta¬ 
ble substances, and render necessary constant, vigilance 
to maintain the surroundings of the house in a sani¬ 
tary condition. The wise housekeeper will make u 
complete sanitary survey of the entire house and 
premises every day, and see that everything which 
shows the slightest symptoms of decomposition is at 
once removed, disinfected, or burned. A great deal 
of the malaria of which people complain at this sea¬ 
son of the year Is simply laid air generated in w*g- 
leetcd cellars, damp closets, half-emptied cisterns 
under the house, and vaults and cess-poo In in the 
hack yard. 


-The reckless manner in which people swallow 
ice-water. Ice-cream, fruit ices, iced ten, and various 
other iced preparations at this time of the year is ac¬ 
countable for a great share of the disturbances of the 
stomach and bowels, for which the warm season is 
noted. It is a fact which any one can determine for 
himself by simple experiment that hot water will 
quench thirst more quickly and effectually than cold 
or iced water. In fact, the colder the water, the 
more 1 one feels inclined to drink when very thirsty. 
Each glass of ice-water seems to create a demand for 
another, by producing a feverish condition of tin* 
mouth and throat, which gives rise to an artificial 
thirst. 


Danger in lee.—At this season of the year the 
large consumption of ice renders it important that 
the public should be informed of the dangers which 
may lurk in the harmless looking crystals which the 
ice-man leaves at our doors. A popular opinion pre¬ 
vails that all impurities are eliminated from the lee 
by the process of freezing, but a microscopic exami¬ 
nation will frequently discover the presence of germs 
of typhoid fever and other organic impurities, whose 
presence is likely to give rise to disease. The activ¬ 
ity of these germs is found to be in nowise impaired! 
by the low temperature. The only means by which 
the danger can be avoided, when ice Is to be used in 
cooling articles of food or drink, is to place the ice it* 
a separate receptacle. 
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I ^ The Happy Fireside. I 
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'Devoted to Temperance, Mental and Moral Culture, Home Culture, 
Natural History, and other interesting Topics. 


Conducted bj Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, A. M. 


NEW EVERY MORNING. 

Every day Is a fresh beginning, 

Every morn is the world made new : 

You who are weary of sorrow and sinning. 

Here is a beautiful hope for you,— 

A hope for me and a hope for you. 

All the past things have passed ami over. 

The tasks are done, and I he tears are shed : 
Yesterday's errors let yesterday cover ; 

Yesterday's wounds, which smarted and bled. 
Are healed with the healing which night lias shed. 

Yesterday is a part of forever, 

Bound up in a sheaf which God holds tight. 

With glad days, and sad days, and bad days, which 
never 

Shall visit us more with their bloom and their 
blight. 

Their fu Iness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 

Let them go, since we cannot; relieve them, 

Cannot undo and cannot atone; 

God in his mercy receive, forgive them ! 

Only the new days arc our own; 

To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 

Here are the skies all burnished brightly. 

Here is the spent earth all re-born. 

Ifere are the tired limbs springing lightly 
To face the sun, and to share with the morn 
In the chrism of dew amjfthe cool of dawn. 

Every day is a fresh beginning: 

Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain. 

And, spite of all sorrow and old sinning,* 

And puzzle forecasted, and possible pain. 

Take heart with the day. and begin again. 

—Springfield Reirnblicon . 


A YOUNG GIRL'S STANDARD . 

BY MRS. HARRIET A. CBBEVER. 

Alice Burh was the beauty of Clarksville. 
Her mother, a gentle widow lady, had care¬ 
fully trained and instructed her daughter, un¬ 
til now at the age of twenty years, she was 
the comfort and pride of her mother’s heart. 


Their circumstances had always been strait¬ 
ened. but Alice had attended school until she 
was eighteen; and although she was uot- gen¬ 
erally as richly dressed as many of her com¬ 
panions, she was usually the most attractive 
young lady at the party or sociable, so beau¬ 
tiful was her face, and so sweet were her 
manners. 

Not a little rivalry had been apparent unti 
of late on the part of the young gallants, 
who vied with each other in their efforts tc« 
impress the pretty Alice favorably ; but it was 
now generally believed that Richmond Clark 
would be the favored one of her choice, for he 
was not only line-looking and considered tal¬ 
ented, but his father was the richest man in 
Clarksville, owning about a quarter of tin- 
land in the thriving village named for him 
several years before. 

Then there was Prescott Giddings, a young 
fellow who was teaching the village school, 
and also taking care of his unfortunate mother, 
who was both poor and lame. It was almost 
piteous to see with what hungry eyes young 
Mr. Giddings would watch the graceful figure 
of Alice Burr, when he supposed no one saw 
him, He was far too much of a man. how¬ 
ever, to betray any feelings of depression, or 
to wear a downcast look, because a man more 
brilliant and prosperous than he, found more 
favor in the eyes of the beautiful girl he could 
not but admire. 

Frank White and Will Burt had tried their 
best to ingratiate themselves in Alice’s good 
opinion; but now she received but little atteu 
tion except from Richmond Clark and Prescott 
Giddings. 
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It did not annoy Richmond Clark in the 
least that young “ Master ” Giddings walked 
home from Sunday and Friday evening meet¬ 
ings with Alice Burr; thcvschool-teacher was 
such a contrast to himself, he mentally argued, 
that it would be rather an advantage than 
otherwise to have Alice given opportunity to 
note tiie comparison. Richmond Clark would 
have attended the prayer-meeting himself, only 
that he found them utterly uninteresting; and 
despite his mother's almost invariable pres¬ 
ence at the meetings, the son as invariably 
remained away. 

But it was not long before the motherly, 
watchful eyes of Mrs. Burr detected a grow¬ 
ing thoughtfulness on the part of her fair 
young daughter. For some time she forbore 
all questioning, feeling sure that when the 
proper time came, her daughter would unbur¬ 
den her heart in filial confidence ; but the quiet 
and abstract manner continued until it seemed 
kinder to help matters for the child a little, 
so one day* as the silence became noticeable, 
she said cheerily :— 

“A penny for your thoughts. Alice. ” 

“ Oh, I’m not sure they’re worth a penny, ” 
said Alice, coloring a little. “The truth is. 
ma. ” she continued* *• 1 am rather in a strait 
’twixt two, for I feel that two 3 r oung men are 
offering me marked attention, and I ought not 
to be encouraging both. ” 

•Then why not manifest decided unwilling¬ 
ness to receive further attentions from one or 
the other ? ” 

“ Because I hardly know which to choose. ” 
said Alice, with a little laugh. “ Richmond 
(Mark is entertaining, bright, and witty, and 
very lavish with his money. I must say, to 
me. wdio have always had to count even the 
pennies carefully, it seems very nice to be able 
to use money so freely ; vet there's something 
about Richmond I do not really like; at the 
same time I cannot tell just what I find so 
objectionable.” She went on : “ Prescott Gid¬ 
dings is poor compared w r ith Richmond Clark, 
and not nearly as fine looking ; but he has the 
tenderest way of speaking of his mother, and 
l feel as though he was a person one could 
trust, to any extent. 


“A great deal to say of any man,” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Burr quietly. 

“Then I don’t think Richmond Clark is in 
the least religiously inclined,” Alice contin¬ 
ued, “though he might become so in time. 
Well, 1 only hope to be led aright, but I 
imagine both my friends think 1 have a good 
opinion of them, as I really have.” 

A few r evenings after the above conversation, 
a church sociable called together a goodly 
number of both the older and younger mem¬ 
bers of the congregation. Contrary to her 
usual custom, Mrs. Giddings ventured out, 
the weather being unusually fine. Mrs. Clark 
and her son Richmond. Mrs. Burr and Alice, 
were also present 

They had not been long in the vestry before 
Richmond Clark approached Alice, saying :— 
Were you not in something of a hurry to¬ 
night ? 1 called for .you, but found you 

gone. ” 

• I came with mother.” answered Alice, 
•and I supposed you came with your mother. 
I sec she is here.” 

“Oh, no,” said Richmond, with a little 
shrug; “ if the governor doesn’t see fit; to 
look after mother when she goes to places of 
social entertainment, I must la* excused from 
dancing attendance. I know where to find 
more congenial company.” and he looked sig- 
nifieantly at Alice. 

“ Than your mother ? ” she asked in sur¬ 
prise. 

** Why, certainly,” he rejoined. M Mothers 
are very w r ell when you’re sick or waut help. 
Mother’s always whining about being neg¬ 
lected,” lie continued, “ but she manages to 
comfort herself somehow, and appear lively 
enough when she finds herself in company.” 

As the young man turned’to speak to some 
one else just then, Alice thought to herself: 
•‘ Now I know r what I’ve never quite liked 
about Richmond Clark ; he never speaks re¬ 
spectfully of older persons, and I’m sure I 
never could trust a man who speaks so heart¬ 
lessly of his mother.” 

“ You must let me see you home,” whis¬ 
pered Mr. Clark to Alice towards the close of 
I the evening. 
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“Thank you, no; mother and I will go 
together," 

» l Oh, certainly. I can take care of you 
both/’ 

••Thank you, not to-night. Mr. Giddings 
:»nd his mother go our way. Mother thinks 
we would better go with them.” 

“ Did you ever have the pleasure of trying 
to keep pace with bidding’s mother ? ” 

“ No, but I am aware she is lame.” 

11 Goodness ! How a man can go through 
the streets with a woman hanging on his arm 
who alternately hobbles and jumps, after the 
manner of Madam Giddings, is more than I 
can imagine !" 

“ But she is his mother.’ 

“ Well, what does that signify ? Need a 
man make a guy of himself to serve his mother, 

• •r his sisters, or his cousins, or his aunts ? ” 

“Suppose it was his wife, and she became 
lame ? ” 

“Oh, that would be different; up to a cer¬ 
tain point, duty would come in and allow 
allegiance.” 

“ Yes, it might, as you say, up to a certain 
point” 

Alice was quite willing to bring the conver¬ 
sation to a close, and not long after she found 
herself at home with her mother. 

“It. is really delightful,” remarked Mrs. 
Burr, as she was putting her things away. “ to 
hear Mrs. Giddings talk about Prescott—what 
a son he is. and yet what a student. Tt ap¬ 
pears he is going away.” 

■ Where, mother ? ” 

Alice was surprised at the unpleasant start 
her mother’s words gave her. 

“ Mrs. Giddings tells me that he has been 
called as principal of a high school in the city, 
and she is delighted, because, as she says, no 
young man was ever more deserving of ad¬ 
vancement and prosperity ; and then his salary 
will be more than trebled by the move.” 
***** 

All Clarksville was amazed when it was 
rumored abroad that Master Giddings was 
going away, and, what was more, he was en¬ 
gaged to beautiful Alice Burr. 

When Richmond Clark asked, with genuine 


concern and flashing eves, why she rejected 
him. and for a school-teacher with a mother 
to support, she answered simply :— 

“ You did not come up to ray standard of 
a man.” 

* Why not, pray ? ” 

“ You were not gallant to your mother.” 

But what possible difference did that 
make, so far as you were concerned ? " 

“ All the difference imaginable; l shall not 
always be young, possibly not always vigor¬ 
ous and able to take care of myself.” 

Years afterwards, when Alice had long been 
a happy, cherished wife, old Goody Babsun, 
the village nurse, was heard to remark — 

“1 hear some folks a-blumin’ she as was 
Alice Burr for not a-mnrryin' Richmond Clark, 
and they talk as though he neglects his wife 
cause he couldn’t never love another body 
as he did Alice. But I guess the. girl knew 
what she was bout. That man never used 
his mother just right; and Alice. I think sin- 
knowed it, and I agree with her that these 
sons that don’t make much account of their 
mother, never make a husband worth havin’. 
—Zi tin's /fmrlil, 

THE TRAVELER'S TREE. 

In the far-away island <>f Madagascar there 
grows a magnificient tree of the order mu*- 
ncoi»\ to which* has been given the name of 
the traveler’s tree, probably on account of 
the water which is stored up in the large cup¬ 
like sheaths to he found upon its leaf-stalks, 
and which often proves of great, service to 
travelers in that torrid land. A writer in the 
Youth'* Companion gives the following ac¬ 
count of a European traveler, who on liis way 
from the coast to the interior, having emptied 
his water flask, was suffering from thirst, 
and asked one of the natives of his part}* when 
lie should be able to obtain more water:— 

“ • Any time you like.' answered the native, 
smiling. The European sa w no sign of springs 
or water ; but the natives conducted him to a 
group of tali, palm-like trees, standing in a 
cluster on the edge of the forest, with straight 
trunks and bright green, broad leaves, grow¬ 
ing from the opposite sides of the stalk, and 
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making the tree appear like a great fan. The 
white man gazed admiringly at the tree. 


stems, at. a point where it joined the tree, with 
his spear, whereupon a stream of clear water 



You think it is a line tree/ said the native. 
‘ but I will show you what it is good for.’ 
“He pierced the root of one of the leaf- 


spurted out, which the European caught in 
his water can, and found to be cool, fresh, and 
excellent drink. 
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The party Laving satisfied their thirst, and 
taken a supply for future use. the native who 
had spoken, continued :— 

‘••This tree, which is good for us in more 
ways than one, we call the traveler s tree/ 

*• ‘ But where does the water come from that 
the tree contains ? ’ asked the European, 1 Is 
it taken up from the soil? ’ 

• 4 4 Oh. no.* said the native, 1 the leaves drink 
in the rain that falls on them; and when it has 
passed all through them, it becomes very pure 
and sweet. ' 

4 * 4 And are there many of these trees on the 
island ? ’ 

‘“There are so many that sometimes one 
sees no other trees for a mile; and very often 
we take no provision or water when we travel, 
because we know that we shall find the trav¬ 
eler’s tree,’ 

“■‘And you say there are other things that, 
t hey are good for ? 1 

' The native answered by asking another 
question: - Do you remember, 1 said he. ‘the 
\ iilage that we passed through this morning, 
with its wooden huts roofed over with leaves ? 
Those huts were made of nothing but the 
travelers tree. The wood splits easily, but 
makes tough planks for floors, and the walls of 
houses are made of bark. With the branches 
we make the rafters, and the leaves cover the 
roof. But this is not all that the good tree 
does. We are coming soon to a village whose 
people 1 know, and I will show you more. 

• The native was eager in his haste to show 
to the traveler what the tree had in store for 
him ; and the European, for his part, felt no 
little curiosity. They soon arrived at the 
village, and the guide conducted the traveler 
to the hut of a friend, who received them with 
hospitality, and soon spread a meal for them. 

“First he placed upon a sort of table a 
spread made of some vegetable substance, 
very light and pretty ; then he set before his 
guests two drinking-vessels of a material 
which the white man did not recognize, and 
gave them two utensils, which, although rude 
in shape, served in place of knife and fork. 

44 Tn the midst of the table he placed a 
largo bowl filled with cream of a very appe¬ 


tizing appearance. In another vessel there 
was oil, with almonds floating upon it. 

“ • Before we begin.’ said the guide, • 1 must 
tell you what 1 promised. Everything upon 
this table comes from the traveler’s tree. 
You see this table cloth ? It is made of the 
libers of the leaves of the tree. These drink¬ 
ing-cups. those plates, these knives, are made 
of the wood or bark of the tree. What you 
take to be cream is a dish made of the 
seeds of the true, pounded up with meal, and 
mixed with a kind of milk drawn from the 
trunk of the tree. What you think arc al¬ 
monds are little cakes made of these seeds; 
and the oil is pressed from the skin, or shuck, 
of the seed. As for the water you are about 
to drink, you know about that already. And 
we get not only these things, but some of the 
people of Madagascar have made out of the 
fiber of the i ooil a kind of doth which they 
use for clothing. ” 

CLIFF-DWELLERS. 

Urn frontispiece this month represents the 
curious homes of a people long-ago extinct, 
probably the ancestors of the present race of 
Pueblo Indians, who now occupy certain por¬ 
tions of southern Colorado and New Mexico. 
What these people may have called them¬ 
selves, we have no means of knowing, for 
their name perished with them. Because they 
built their homes in the crevices of the clitf’s 
along the canyons which abound in that region 
of the country, they have been given the 
descriptive name of *• CliM-dwellers,*’ which is, 
at any rate, much easier to remember than the 
long, hard names which scientific men have 
sometimes bestowed upon obscure races. 
Very little is known of the habits of this 
ancient people, but it is evident that the\ had 
attained to some little skill in architecture. 
A room has been found in one of their dwell¬ 
ings, with an arched ceiling thirty feet in 
diameter, at the height of twenty feet from 
the floor, thus entitling them to share, with 
the Peruvians and Esquimaux, the honor of 
being one of the three tribes inhabiting the 
Western Hemisphere who understood the 
principle of the arch. 
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•Tc*ii\perai\t;e . 

—A National Temperance fete was held at Crystal 
Palace, London, July 12, under the auspices of the 1. 
(). G, T. of Great Britain. 

—During the Queen’s Jubilee the temperance peo¬ 
ple of England circulated hand-lulls on which wen* 
printed : “Remember, if you drink to the Queen’s 
health, you damage your own/’ 


—For the first time in tin* history of Iowa, Fort 
Madison Penitentiary has not a suflicient number of 
convicts to enable it to till contracts made upon the 
basis of the usual supply. Surely prohibition does 
decrease crime. 


—The University of Pennsylvania has recently 
taken a grand stride toward true temperance, and for¬ 
bidden the use of tobacco in any form by students 
belonging to that school. We believe this is the first 
State institution to prohibit tobacco, but it is to be 
hoped that, others will soon follow. 


—An old (iiinesc legend tells us of the great Yu, 
who lived some two thousand two hundred years be¬ 
fore Christ. that, when offered wine, he poured it upon 
the ground, ordering the manufacturer banished, and 
forbidding its further manufacture, “lest in after ages 
the kingdom should he lost through wine,*’ “Then'’ 
says the legend “the heavens rained gold for three 
days,"’ no doubt in approval of the wise conduct of 
this ancient Chinese prohibitionist. 


—On Wednesday evening, June s. a great prohibi¬ 
tion mass meeting was held in the hall of the Cooper 
V'nioti. N. Y. City. It was the first prohibition mass 
meeting worthy of the name, ever held In the metropo¬ 
lis. Gen. Clinton B. Fiske acted as chairman of the 
meeting, and addresses were given by l>r. Funic, 
editor of the Voice : Mr. Finch: Gov. St. John; Walter 
Mills, of Ohio: and Rev. J. H. Hector, <d Washington, 
letters were read from Pres. Sis lye, J. P. Newman, 
Joseph Cook, and others. 


—The following clippings from Kansas pai>ers are 
added proof that “ prohibition does piohibit:” “The 
police station was again empty this morning. It is 
empty so often now-a-days that the receipts have 
fallen from #900 a month to #400 a month, and the 
City Council, in its despair, will demand an occupa¬ 
tion tax ,"’—Atchison Globe* “No State has ever re¬ 
ceived so grand an advertisement as has Kansas by 
taking the advance stops on temperance and universal 
sufferage, and no State has ever so greatly prospered 
as Kansas in the last five years.”— Leavenworth 
Times . 


JPopular 

—Detroit 1ms an electric street-railway in active 
operation. 

—An artesian well at Northampton. Mass., has 
reached a depth of a,024 feet without finding the de¬ 
sired quantity of water. 


—The fastest speed ever attained by an ocean 
vessel is thirty-one miles per hour, which was re¬ 
cently accomplished by an English boat. 


Solid Oxygen. —Liquid oxygen has been produced 
in small quantities by a number of experimenters, 
but it is only recently that solidified oxygen has been 
obtained. This interesting experiment was per¬ 
formed by Professor Dewar at the Royal Institute, a 
short time ago. It was accomplished by allowing 
liquid oxygen to expand into a partial vacuum, when 
the enormous absorption of heat which accompanies 
the expansion, resulted in producing the solid sub¬ 
stance. The oxygen in this condition resembles 
snow, and has a temperature of 8(50 F. below the 
freezing point of water. 


Sound from a Rainbow.—One of the most won¬ 
derful discoveries in science that has been made 
within the last year or two is the fact that a beam of 
light produces sound. A beam of sunlight is thrown 
through a lens on a glass vessel that contains lamp¬ 
black, colored silk, or worsted, or other substances,, 
A disk having slats or openings out in it, is made to 
revolve swiftly in this beam of light, so as to cut it 
up, thus making alternate flashes light and shadow, 
On putting the ear to the glass vessel, strange sounds 
are heard as long as the flashing beam is falling on 
the vessel. Recently, a more wonderful discovery 
was made: the beam of sunlight is made to pass 
through a prism, so a- to produce what is called the 
i-olar spectrum, or rainbow. The disk is turned, an l 
the colored light of the rainbow is made to pass 
through it. Now. place the ear to the vessel contain¬ 
ing the silk, wool, or other material. As the colored 
lights of the spectrum fall upon it, sounds will be 
given by different parts of the spectrum, and there 
will he silence in other parts. For instance, if the 
vessel contains red worsted, and the green light 
dashes upon it, loud sounds will he given. Only 
feeble sounds will be heard when the red and blue 
points of the tainbow fall upon the ve sel, and other 
colors make no sounds at all. Green silk give sound 
best in red light. Every kind of material gives more 
or less sound in different colors, and utters no sound 
in others. The discovery is a strange one. and it is 
thought more wornl rful things will come from it.— 
Selected. 
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“ Blessed are hbe Pure in [Heart.’ ■ 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 

Every now and then the newspapers give a 
graphic account of some children s party, in 
which little boys and girls hardly out of their 
cradles a rc encouraged by fond, but misguided 
fathers and mothers, particularly the mothers, 
to ape their elders in all the follies and frivoli¬ 
ties of fashionable society. We read about the 
gay and costly dresses, the elaborate menu , the 
dancing the flirting, and all the concomitants 
of a fashionable party. A generation ago. such 
a proceeding would have been frowned down in 
any intelligent community. At the present 
time, almost every town and village, as well 
as the larger cities, has witnessed one, if not 
many, exhibitions of this sort. Do not par¬ 
ents know that by encouraging such unwise 
liberties, they are laying in the characters of 
their children the foundation of evils which 
may lead them to infamy and ruin ? 

We • |note the following from an excellent 
little - Leaflet for Mother’s Meetings,” by 
Mrs. Irma A. Jones:— 

“ Few questions are more perplexing than 
that of determining how much mingling of 
boys and girls in sports or at evening enter¬ 
tainments, cau prudently be allowed. Evi¬ 
dently it is useless to sigh for the ‘good old 
times' when lights went out at curfew bell, 
and boys and girls had little thought of soci¬ 
ety beyond the home circle; for in those 
days, families were so large that the home 
supplied abundant companionship. 

“Children’s evening parties, even under 
most favorable conditions, with their too fre¬ 
quent opportunities for juvenile flirtations, 
and their inevitable tendency to emphasize 
dist inctions of sex. furnish too many tempta¬ 


tions to he considered other than dangerous* 
Were there no other evils connected with them, 
these arc sufficient to condemn them in the 
mind of every mother who has her child’s 
moral welfare deeply at heart. 

“ That any woman can think or say of child¬ 
ish lovers, ‘It is such a pretty sight to see 
them so devoted,’ and then encourage separat¬ 
ing themselves to each other’s society, to carry 
out the conceit, is most surprising. 

“ • Why, there is no harm/ says one. • they 
are only children.* But Van you not see to 
what such talk and such thoughts lead ? how 
they weaken modesty and reserve, which are 
the strongest safeguards of purity ? 

“Is it onl}* a conservative whim, that it is 
unwise, nay, perilous, to allow during child¬ 
hood any association of boys and girls or 
even trifles of speech, which place their 
thoughts strongly upon difference in sex ? 
If, by any mischance, there have come t»* 
either, impure words or suggestions, such 
speech, such associations tend inevitably to 
lix and nourish them. It is impossible in such 
matters to overestimate the importance of * lit¬ 
tle things, little decent ways, little safeguards 
and watchfulness. 1 One has said, • Sow 
thoughts and reap actions : sow actions and 
reap habits; sow habits and reap character.’ 

. . . This inexorable law of being explains 

wli}* even so small an affair as a juvenile flir¬ 
tation or the evil companionship of an hour 
may be the beginning of unspeakable sin and 
misery.” 

—A loveless marriage is an unchaste union. 
It is worse for a woman to sell herself for a 
home and livelihood than to light hand in 
hand with poverty all her life. 
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The Need of Industrial Training. —It is a not¬ 
able fact, which has been recognized by all 
who have interested themselves in the refor¬ 
mation of fallen women, that erring women 
are almost always of a class who. for want of 
proper training, are unable to earn a liveli¬ 
hood in any honest way. Most of them are 
unacquainted with the simplest of household 
arts, and have not the first rudiments of any 
trade. This is a matter to which mothers 
should give serious attention. Dr. L. Anna 
Ballard, speaking upon this subject in a little 
tract entitled, “ Danger to Our Girls,” says:— 

“The uncertainties and changes of life 
make it just as needful that the daughter of 
the richest, as well as of the poorest, should 
know how to care for herself, and to what she 
can turn her hand to earn an honest living. A 
training that develops skill in labor of any 
class is a tower of strength to a girl when in 
temptation. A lack of any industrial training 
is a direct leading-string to sin and crime. 
This statement is amply illustrated by the 
following fact, given by Frances E. Willard 
in her annual address at the National Conven¬ 
tion, at Minneapolis: -Of eight hundred and 
seventy girls and women who were arrested, 
and lodged in one police station, in one month, 
in Chicago, only one hundred and thirty of 
them could sew or do housework, and none 
of them had ever learned a t rade/ 

“ Nothing, except the grace of God. has 
more power than industry and self-reliance, to 
keep us true to ourselves in the midst of 
temptation. 

Where Are the Children at Night? —Dark¬ 
ness emboldens human beings of all ages to 
do deeds which they would not venture upon 
in the face of broad daylight. Children are, 
under the cover of darkness, led into the most 
grossly evil ways. The following recent utter¬ 
ance of the late H. W. Beecher on this point, 
is worth reading and heeding:— 

** Keep your children at home nights. There 
is many a sod that lies over the child whose 
downfall began by vagrancy at night, and 
there is many a child whose heart-breaking 
parents would give the world if the sod did 


lie over him. What a state is that for chil¬ 
dren to come to, in which the father and the 
mother dread the life unspeakably more than 
the death of their children 1 What a horrible 
state of things when parents feel a sense of 
relief in the dying of their children ! Then. 

I say, take care of your children at night/' 

The New Waltz .—The following graphic 
description of one of the newest forms of the 
waltz, which has been well characterized as in¬ 
decent, recently appeared in the Christian In¬ 
telligencer :— 

“ The gents encircle their partner’s waists 
with one arm. The ladies and gentlemen 
stand close, face to face. The gents are very 
erect, and lean a little back. The ladies lean 
a little forward. (Music.) Now all wheel, 
whirl, circle, and curl. Feet and heels of 
gents go rip-rap, tippity-tap, Ladies’ feet go 
tippity-tip. Then, all go rippity, elippity, slip- 
pity, tippity, bippity, skippity, hoppity, juinp- 
it 3 r , bumpity, thump, Ladies 11 y off by centrif¬ 
ugal momentum. Gents pull ladies bard and 
close. They reel, swing, slide, sling, look ten¬ 
der, look silly, look dizzy. Feet fly, dresses 
fly. skirts fly, all fly. It looks tuggity, pullity. 
squeezity, rubbity. rip. The men look like a 
cross between steelyards and “limber-jacks/ 
The maidens tuck down their chins very low, 
or raise them exceedingly high. Some smile, 
some grin, some giggle, some pout, some sneer, 
and all perspire freely. The ladies’ faces are 
brought against those of the men or into their 
bosoms; breast against breast, nose against 
nose, and toes against toes. Now they go in 
again, making a sound like georgey, porgey, 
derey, perey, ridey, pidey. coaohey, poaehey. 
This dance is not much, but it’s the extras I 
object to.” 

Who will dare say that such maneuvers are 
not conducive to immorality ? The writer lias 
heard from the lips of more than one young 
person the confession that the waltz was a di¬ 
rect incentive to grossness. 

—The State of Delaware has raised the age 
of protection from seven to fifteen years, and 
also passed a bill prohibiting the sale of im¬ 
pure literature. 
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ANCIENT MAN . 

Thrhk has been no end <>1’ speculation re¬ 
specting the physical characteristics of the 
first men. How tall were they ? Did Methu¬ 
selah really reach the great age assigned him. 
—nearly one thousand years? These are ques¬ 
tions which the scientists have discussed with 
much show of learning, lmt with little appear¬ 
ance of facts, in recent years, since the gen¬ 
eral acceptance of the doctrine of evolution as 
opposed to the Biblical account of creation, 
the disposition has been to discredit the Bible 
statements regarding the great age of antedi¬ 
luvian man, and to regard as utterly unworthy 
of credence the popular belief in the existence, 
during the early ages of the world’s history, of 
human beings of enormous statu re as compared 
with those of the present day. Indeed, it has 
been claimed by eminent scientists that man 
at the present day is far in advance of the 
early representatives of the race, in physical 
as well as mental development. 

Recently, Prof. 'Warren, president of Boston 
University, has given to the world a work en¬ 
titled. “ Paradise Found.' in which he adduces 
cogent arguments to show that the long-lost 
cradle of the race is to be found at the North 
Pole. Incidentally, the author referred to 
considers the question of the age and stature 
of ancieut man. and shows very clearly that 
analogy and fair inference very powerfully 
confirm the statements of the Bible, as well 
as the sacred traditions of all ancient races. 
The Professor boldly asserts that 44 natural 
history in our times can produce no species 
of fishes, reptiles, birds, horses, elephants, or 
apes, which arc not excelled by species of cor¬ 
responding orders and classes in prehistoric 
times, as shown by their fossil remains, which 
have, from time to time, been exhumed. Wit¬ 
ness the remains of the mammoth, towering 


high above the largest of living elephants . the 
enormous birds, at least four times the size of 
the ostrich ; the titanosaurus. a land animal 
■ one hundred feet in length and thirty in 
height. There were monkeys also, to-day 
diminutive in size*, but represented in early 
periods by specimens fully equal to aodern 
man in stature, and living among the trees, 
and feeding upon fruits, as did primeval man. 

The same principle holds in the vegetable 
kingdom. With the exception of the Sf.junnt 
gigantm of California, and the L'ucnii/ptiu of 
Australia, no modern vegetable growths begin 
lo equal the gigantic vegetation of the farmer 
existence <>f which the coal fields of this and 
many other countries afford ample evidence ; 
and these are evidently only a few specimens 
of the ancient vegetable world, which have in 
some wonderful manner escaped the destruc¬ 
tive agencies which have buried in the earth 
almost all other vestiges of the youthful vigor 
of the earth. 

1 f then, as appears, trees, turtles, horses, 
elephants, and apes have greatly deteriorated 
in size, why, in the absence of facts to the 
contrary, should it he regarded as incredible 
that man should have followed the same 
law ? Certainly, the evidence is decidedly 
against the theory that there has been an in¬ 
crease in human stature and longevity, and 
well sustains the view that man, as well as 
his nearest relative, the ape, has become a 
mere pygmy in size, as well as a child in 
years, when compared with the men who lived 
when the earth was young. 

While all this may not be called “ hygiene " 
in a strict sense of the term, it is certainly re¬ 
lated to hygiene in a very important way, as 
it at once suggests a study of the causes which 
have led to this notable deterioration in the 
physical vigor of the race. 
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ORIENTAL MANNERS. 

No one who has not read Thomson’s work, 
“The Land and the Book, ' can read with a 
proper understanding the many passages of 
Scripture which owe their force and beauty 
to the peculiar customs or to the conditions 
of tlic people for whom they were especially 
written. The following brief description 
throws light upon several points of interest 
concerning the manners of the Orient two 
thousand years ago; for although the pict¬ 
ure exhibits Beirut as it appears to-day. the 
stereotyped customs of t he people are known 
to have changed as little within a thousand 
years, or twice that length of time, as lmve 
the stone walls of their cities or the crags and 
peaks of their rocky hills :— 

•* But it is time we turn our steps homeward. 
The mnrxzin calls to sunset prayers from 
this tall minaret, and dinner will be waiting. 
As in ancient times, men now eat when the 
day s work is done. 

“ • Seeing is believing,’ says the proverb, and 
it is umlvrstanding also. 1 have read, all my 
life, about crooked, narrow streets, with the 
gutters in the middle, and no sidewalks, but I 
never understood till now. How are we to 
got past this line of loaded camels ? Well, 
by bowing the head, creeping under, and 
(lodging from side to side, we have accom¬ 
plished that feat *, but here is a string of 
donkeys, carrying brush and water ; their bun¬ 
dles actually sweep both sides of the street, 
and the ground too ; there can bo no creeping 
uvdn\ this time. 

“ True ; but here is a recess in the wall, into 
which we can stop until they have passed by. 

•• What is that fellow shouting all the while 
at tlie top of his voice? 

“ lie cries Daharak ! mtshhuk ! daham/c ! 
wusfthnk l ‘your back ! your face ! your back ! 
your face ! ’ to warn all concerned to look 
sharply before and behind, that they may not 
be run over, crushed against the wall, or have 
their clothes or faces torn by this brush—a 
very necessary admonition. 

“ That 1 perceive well enough ; but are all 
Oriental cities built after this fashion.—streets 
eight feet wide, houses sixty feet high, with 
dead stone walls without ornament or relief 


of any kind ? They are sad and somber at 
best, and must be particularly so at night. 
Already the shades of evening fall heavily 
along these gloomy avenues, and 1 see no 
provision for lighting them. 

“There is none; and you observe that the 
shop-keepers are already shutting up, and 
leaving for home. Henceforward until morn¬ 
ing the streets are deserted and silent, with 
only here and there a company returning 
from a visit, with a servant bearing a lantern 
before them. The city-guard creeps softly 
about in utter darkness, and apprehends all 
who are found walking the streets without a 
light. Remember, and act accordingly, or you 
may get locked up in quarters not very com¬ 
fortable. Beirut is gradually departing from 
some of these customs, but enough remain to 
afford a type of all you will see elsewhere 
except at Damascus.* The style of that city 
is wholly different, and carries one back, as by 
enchantment, to the age of the Califs and the 
fantastic creations of the 'thousand nights.’ ” 

The Climate of Palestine .—Josephus gives 
tin* following very interesting account of the 
climate and soil of that portion of the land of 
Palestine known as (jennesaret:— 

“ Its nature is wonderful as well as its 
beauty, its soil is so fruitful that all sorts 
of trees can grow upon it, and the inhabitants, 
accordingly plant all kinds of trees there : for 
the temperature of the nil is so well mixed 
that it agrees very well with those several 
sorts ; particularly walnuts, which require the 
coldest air. flourish there in vast plenty. One 
may call this the ambition «>f Nature, where 
it forces those planks which are naturally 
enemies to one another to agree together. 
It is a happy conjunction of the seasons, as 
if every «me laid claim to this country : for it 
not only nourishes different sorts of autumnal 
fruits beyond men’s expectations, but pre¬ 
serves them a great while. It supplies men 
with the principal fruits: with grapes and 
tigs continually during ten months of the 
year, and the rest of the fruits, as they be¬ 
come ripe, through the whole year ; for, be¬ 
sides the good temperature of the air. it is 
also watered from a most fertile fountain.” 
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INFLUENCE OF WET-NURSING. 

Til f. growing custom among the better 
classes, which leads to the employment of wet- 
nurses to relieve mothers-of the tedium and 
confinement incident to the nursing of their 
own children, may he responsible for much 
greater evils than have been heretofore con¬ 
sidered, at least in any other than a very cur¬ 
sory and limited way. It has long been 
known to physiologists that the mental as 
well as the physical qualities of the nurse 
exert a most profound influence upon the 
child. For instance, a fit of rage in the 
mother has been known to produce serious re¬ 
sults in the child. It has long been claimed 
by some writers that other mental states be¬ 
sides those of a violent character may like¬ 
wise influence the child, at Insist to the degree 
of determining to some extent its mental and 
moral characteristics. The importance of 
this subject will at once appear to every 
thoughtful person; and we feel sure that all 
such will he interested in the following para¬ 
graphs. which we take from an ably-edited 
medical journal, the A mar Iran Lancet :— 

In an extended discussion on this subject, 
in the Medical Record < Dr. J. 10. Winters pre¬ 
sents some facts that support the following, 
which we give in his own words :— 

“‘We usually select a hireling to perform 
the mother s most sacred duty; one who oc¬ 
cupies the lowest place in the social scale, 
and in whom there is an absence of moral 
qualities ; usually one who has been in some 
degree, at least, a prostitute ; one who can 


forsake her own child and take a stranger to 
her breast; one who can witness the gradual 
starvation and death of her own child, and 
who maybe a double murderess by poisoning 
her foster-child with opiates or alcohol. If 
after being nourished from such a fount, our 
child is perverse, froward, insolent, and lias 
no regard for truth, who is accountable ? Is 
not the mother, who deprived him of her own 
pure, untainted breast, and who purchased for 
him instead a polluted and debauched stream? 
I believe that wet-nurses arc an unnecessary 
and unmitigated evil, and, with certain rare 
exceptions, their employment should be sup¬ 
pressed.* 

*• Illustrating the influence of the wet-nurse 
on the future habits and character of the 
Child, he gives the following: ‘A medical 
student says that his brother has four chil¬ 
dren. All but one were nursed by the mother. 
This one was nursed by a young Irish woman, 
lie is entirely different from the other three, 
exhibiting decidedly Irish traits, which are 
so marked as to attract the attention of stran¬ 
gers, who are ignorant of the fact of his liv¬ 
ing wet-nursed.’ 

In another cast*, one of three children was 
suckled by an Italian wet-nurse, while the oth¬ 
ers were nursed by tin* mother. The wet-nursed 
one has a more secretive disposition, aud 
other Italian traits, lu another ease, of twins, 
one was nursed by the mother, and the other 
by a wet-nurse. The characters of the chil¬ 
dren exhibit marked resemblance to those 
who suckled them. 
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“As to the fact that most of the infants 
abandoned by their mothers, who become wet- 
nurses, die, there is the most satisfactory 
proof, 

“ Dr. Winter thinks that each physician can 
and does modify the custom of wet-nursing. 
Thus he says that one physician whose prac¬ 
tice has for twenty years been exclusively 
among the wealthy classes of New York, states 
that nineteen-twentieths of his patients nurse 
their children. Another physician, practic¬ 
ing among the same classes, says that only 
one in ten of his patients nurse ; another, one 
in live ; another, one in four ; another, one in 
three . another, one in two. Nurses also do 
much to extend or restrict this practice. 

■ The doctor shows that women who nurse 
their children are both healthier and happier 
than those who employ wet-nurses. The} 7 are 
less subject to uterine diseases. The list of 
evils pointed out which follow in the train of 
wet-nursing is simply appalling to one who has 
not considered the subject. Certainly, if half 
he says i* correct, the whole matter should be 
looked into by every physician, every nurse, 
and every pareut. Every lover of his race 
has an interest in this subject, as, if we are to 
believe Ih\ Winter, this practice is sure to de¬ 
velop a race of criminals. It pollutes with 
depravity the structures of the children of the 
pure, without at all uplifting the depraved.” 

Danger in Bad Water .—Many of those who 
kuow that the use of bad water is dangerous, 
are not aware of the extent or gravity of the 
risk incurred in t he use of water which is con¬ 
taminated with sewerage. 

The following account of poisoning from 
the water of an ordinary well, resulting in ty¬ 
phoid fever, shows that this grave disease 
may be contracted by the use of even a very 
small amount of contaminated water. We 
quote front the Annnh uf Hygiene :— 

“ M l&ujardin-lleauntetz has forwarded to 
the Paris Academy of Sciences a communica¬ 
tion **ii the Pierrefonds typhoid eases of last 
summer. M. Fernet, who occupies a high post 
at the Ministry of Public Instruction, hired a 
house for his wife and family, at Pierrefonds, a 


fashionable resort near Compiegne, contiguous 
to two others. After they had rented it for a 
season, they were told to beware of the water 
in the well. On this account they drank 
mineral water exclusively until the last day, 
when the stock was out. and the servants, pre¬ 
paring to return to Paris, were too busy to 
fetch some bottles from the chemist. Madame 
Fernet said, ‘For once surely there can be no 
harm in drinking the well-water.' They drank 
it. Six out of nine persons have since died, 
including one of the servants. The cook, 
two of the four children, and Madame Fernet 
had had typhoid fever before; and though at¬ 
tacked again by it after their return from 
Pierrefonds, have got through the illness. 

“The well has been examined, and is re¬ 
ported to contain the bacilli which are believed 
to be associated with typhoid fever. This is 
a common danger, to which visitors to so- 
called health resorts are frequently subjected. 
The facility with which well-water is infected 
is hidden from the population by the impu¬ 
nity with which filthy well-water may often be 
drunk by resident families, who have become 
acclimatized, especially when that water is for 
the moment infected only by non-poisonous 
fecal matter; and this fancied immunity often 
leads to habits of carelessness, for which not 
themselves only, but also their visitors, have to 
suffer. v 

Tobacco Blindness in a Woman .—A promi¬ 
nent oculist recently reported a case of tobacco 
blindness in a woman of apparently cultivated 
and refined habits. Not suspecting the real 
cause, the doctor made a verv thorough in¬ 
vestigation of the cause, and was much puz¬ 
zled to determine its real nature, 

“She laughed heartily, and then confessed 
that she did smoke a good deal. Naturally, 
L desired to know how one with her education 
and refinement had acquired a habit so un¬ 
usual for ladies. Her history was soon told : 
‘I married when quite young, and went to 
live with my husband in North Carolina, 
where he had a very large farming interest. 
He owned so extensive a tract of land that 
neighbors were far away, and 1 saw but little 
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of them. I have had iiu children, and during 
many loug winters my husband and myself 
have been the sole occupants of our country 
house. My husband had always been devoted 
to his pipe, which lie takes up as soon us he 
gets into the house after overseeing his farm 
work. Often during our early months of 
married life, he would call upon me to lill it 
for him, and at times would even dare me to 
light it. By degrees I found myself able to 
take several whiffs of tobacco smoke without 
discomfort. At his request, I learned to 
smoke, as he said, for companionship ; and for 
many years I have taken my pipe with regu¬ 
larity. 1 ” 

We believe in woman’s rights, and believe 
that a woman lias just as good a right to be 
afflicted by tobacco blindness as a man has: and 
why should not women “smoke for compan¬ 
ionship : ? It always seemed to us very 
selfish for a man to sit down in the midst of 
his family, and enjoy his pipe all to himself. 
Why not let his wife smoke with him. and 
allow all the children to smoke small pipes 
or cigarettes, also ? If tobacco is necessary 
for the father, it is just as important for tlx* 
mother; and certainly the children ought not 
to be denied a “ harmless luxury.” 

One Meal a Day .—The newspapers are mak¬ 
ing quite a fuss over a New England gentle¬ 
man who eats but one meal a day, though be 
works hard every day. The idea of eating 
but one meal a day xeelim to be h novel one 
to newspaper correspondents, who are doubt 
less unaware that the one meal-a-day plan was 
in vogue among the (i reeks more than two thou¬ 
sand years ago, and. indeed, is still the practice 
of many isolated tribes, who have preserved the 
simple manners of their forefathers. 

The writer has been acquainted with a num¬ 
ber of persons who have adopted the plan of 
eating but once daily, and finding thereby 
relief from chronic stomach ailments, have 
adhered to the new way without apparent in¬ 
jury. There are doubtless many cases of dys¬ 
pepsia in which the patient would find great 
advantage in taking but one meal a day ; and 
it is a question whether most persons who are 


in the habit of eating three or four times a 
day would not have better health, if they 
were to adopt the one-meal-a-day plan. 

Perhaps the best plan, on the whole, is that 
of eating twice daily, which was adopted by 
the later Greeks, and'is now the general cus¬ 
tom in many parts of the world. After more 
than twenty years’ trial of this method, the 
writer feels more than ever assured that two 
daily meals afford ample nourishment for the 
average adult, and that the longer interval be¬ 
tween the meals which is afforded by this 
plan, is conducive to good digestion, besides 
the great saving of time in the preparation. 
Serving, and partaking of meals. 

Expense of Sickness .—The enormous l<>>s 
due to sickness can scarcely In' estimated, yet 
it is safe to say that disease is directly or in¬ 
directly tin* cause of a greater financial, or pe¬ 
cuniary. loss than all other causes combined. 
Every State loses millions annually through 
the death and sickness of its inhabitants. In¬ 
dividuals lose not only time and money inci¬ 
dental to the necessary expense of sickness, 
but frequently lose the opportunity of a life¬ 
time. History affords a notable example of 
the* last sort. 

• It is said that when Alexander VI. died, 
his son, the famous C.esar Borgia, had every 
provision made to seize the supreme p«»wer. 
and make himself master of Italy : that lie 
had every possible contingency guarded but 
one, and that was his own physical ability to 
take advantage of the crisis. But by threat¬ 
ened illness, caused by the $a*n * poisoned 
wine which killed his father, he lost his chance, 
and died defeated, an exile and a captive. It 
would bo well if many an American business 
man would take warning by the moral which 
this fragment of history conveys, and would 
remember that the labor of a life may be lost 
by the preventable illness of a week.” 

Killed by Whisky .—A Western medical journal 
cites the case of a boy fifteen years of age who 
was killed by drinking half a tea-cupful of 
whisky. Death occurred twelve hours after 
swallowing the poison. 
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Inflammable Breath. — Stories of persons 
whose breatli has taken lire ns a result of' in¬ 
toxication with alcoholic liquors, have for a 
long time been popularly current. The impos¬ 
sibility of such an occurrence, however, has 
been amply illustrated. The explanation of 
these supposed eases is probably founded 
upon tin- following statement, which we quote 
from the Siriss ('mss ;— 

• There is a brief reference in a recent num¬ 
ber of Srit tier, to a remarkable case, in which 
the breath of an individual, or rather the er¬ 
uctations from his stomach, took lire when 
brought in contact with a lighted match. 
This case, which was reported in the Mrdicul 
AVo/y/, has called forth communications from 
physicians, by which it would appear that the 
phenomenon is not such a rare one as was at 
first supposed. In one ease of disordered di¬ 
gestion, the patient emitted inflammable gas 
from the mouth, which, upon analysis, was 
found to be largely composed of marsh gas. 
In another ease, the gas was sulphureted hy¬ 
drogen. A ease is reported in the British 
Mnlual Jon run/, in which, while blowing out 
a match, the patient’s breath caught fire with 
a noise like the report of a pistol, which was 
loud enough to awaken his wife. One even¬ 
ing. while a confirmed dyspeptic was lighting 
his pipe, an eructation of ga* from his stomach 
occurred, and the ignited gas burned his mus¬ 
tache and lips, The origin of these gases is 
undoubtedly the indigested food, which in 
these eases undergoes decomposition. 

It is probable that in the cases in which the 
breath has been observed to take fire during 
intoxication, the in flam inability of the breath 
has been due to gases from the stomach, rather 
than to the vapor of alcohol. 

A New Adulteration of Milk. —An English¬ 
man has devised a new plan for adulterating 
milk. A quantity of lard and other animal 
fat is added to the milk, in place of the cream, 
which has been removed. By a certain mechan¬ 
ical process the fat is so completely incorpo¬ 
rated with the milk that it has the appearance 
of the genuine article, and is readily sold as 
new milk. 


The Little Health of Children. —The sanitary 
editor of the JndrpnidttJ speaks thus seri¬ 
ously and sensibly respecting the increasing 
deterioration of health in the rising genera¬ 
tion. The thoughts suggested are worthy of 
careful and serious consideration :— 

u It cannot he concealed that there is a loss 
of old-time physical stamina in the rising race 
of native-born Americans. Some would at¬ 
tribute it to heredity, some to a loss of men¬ 
tal power, and some to an absence of proper 
moral training and restraint. But is it not 
very much to be attributed to, or recognized 
as associated with, physical conditions ? So 
soon as you begin to put little children under 
the dominion of bad food, bad air, imperfect 
light, and disturbed sleep, so soon you intro¬ 
duce conditions which tell upon the mental 
and the moral, not less than upon the phys¬ 
ical welfare. If the result in all these eases 
could b ? death, from a mere economical and 
social standpoint it might lie argued that 
there was a deliverance from the more fragile 
element, and a survival of the fittest. But., 
alas ! the same process which destroys some, 
enfeebles and demoralizes the survivors to 
such an extent as to prove that this mode of 
selection is vicious in the extreme. As we 
see the multitudes of enfeebled ones running 
about the streets, issuing forth from crowded 
tenement-houses, or from the equally packed 
ward or village schools, we are compelled to 
ask what all this means for the future of the 
Republic, of the municipality, not less than 
what it means for the individual children and 
for the race.” 


Salicylic Acid in Food. —Salicylic acid and 
its compounds, particularly salicylate of soda, 
have been quite extensively used for the pres¬ 
ervation of food within the last few years. 
Numerous recipes for preserving fruits and 
other foods have been peddled through the 
country, which contain salicylic acid as their 
chief ingredient. The impression has pre¬ 
vailed that in the small quantities in which 
the drug is used, it is quite harmless, but re¬ 
cent investigations show the contrary to be 
true. This substance has been used in France 
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much more extensively than in this country ; 
ami the matter was finally brought to the at¬ 
tention of the Central Committee of Hygiene, 
who, finding a disagreement among physicians 
upon the subject, submitted the matter to the 
Academy of Medicine, A thorough investi¬ 
gation was made, which resulted in the recom¬ 
mendation that the government should pro¬ 
hibit absolutely by law, the use of salicylic 
acid or its compounds, even in small amounts, 
in any article of food or drink. This would 
seem to set the matter finally at rest, and it 
i 9 hoped that the widest publicity will he 
given to the danger of these articles. 


Influence of Beer on Digestion. Prof. 11. 
A. Hare. M. I)., of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, has recently been subjecting to sci¬ 
entific tests the popular idea that beer is an 
aid to digestion. It has long been supposed 
by many that the lighter forms of alcoholic 
liquors, particularly the various forms of beer, 
are an aid to digestion. The experiments made, 
however, very clearly show that beer distinctly 
retards both salivary and gastric digestion. 
This was true with reference to every specimen 
of beer examined, some seventeen in all. In 
more than two-thirds of the specimens of beer 
examined, the stomach digestion was delayed 
considerably more than one hour, and in some 
instances the delay was nearly two hours. Some 
recent experiments made l»y Prof. Duggan, of 
Baltimore, at the John Hopkins University, 
show that alcohol in all its forms retards the 
digestion of starch in a very marked degree. 
These two sets of experiments together show 
very conclusively that, beer retards the diges¬ 
tion, in consequence of the alcohol which it 
contains. When it is considered that the 
nutritive value of beer is so exceedingly small 
that a whole hogshead contains no more act¬ 
ual nutriment than a single loaf of bread, it 
will at once appear that the popular faith in 
beer as an aid to digestion or to nutrition, lias 
no foundation whatever. 

Further particulars relating to Dr. Hare’s 
experiments are to be found in the Medical 
JVnrx for June 11, 1887. 


A Sanatometer. —Why are the flies so much 
more numerous about the back door r»f the 
house than the front door ? If we were to ex¬ 
amine the contents of the stomach of a 11 v, 
we should find, among other matters, quanti¬ 
ties of germs. These germs are found to be 
identical with those found always present in 
decomposing animal and vegetable matter. 
The fact is that flies are nut. at all fastidious 
about their diet, and are just as fond of germs 
as of the most delicate sweets. When the fly 
is listlessly soaring about in the odorous air 
surrounding the back door, it is just, pos¬ 
sible that he is not so much of a loafer us he 
seems, bat is really in search of germs. So 
whenever we see an abundance of flies about, 
we may be sure that germs abound as well, 
and that there is a necessity that the premises 
should be cleaned up. 

A New Argument against Temperance Edu¬ 
cation . — A journal which may well be sus¬ 
pected of being a paid organ of the whisky- 
sellers. recently published in great, triumph 
the fact that *» a Vermont hoy learned to make 
cider brandy in his mother a tea-pot, from the 
information concerning the physiological ef¬ 
fects of alcohol, contained in «>nc of his obliga¬ 
tory text-hooks.” 

The above is a fair sample of the sort of 
arguments by which the enemies of temper¬ 
ance justify their position. On this principle 
all branches of educational training should 
Ik? prohibited. There is no branch of learning 
which may not he made to contribute to evil 
ends. From the study of chemistry, a hoy 
may learn how to make gunpowder and dyna¬ 
mite. The study of mathematics may enable 
him to become a successful defaulter, or an 
expert gambler in stocks. The use of such 
puerile arguments as these, shows clearly that 
the liquor sellers are conscious of the weak¬ 
ness of their position. 


Diseased Meat. —According to the Vegeta¬ 
rian Messengerj large quantities of diseased 
meat are annually sold and eaten in England. 
The “ Public Health Acts” arc said to resem¬ 
ble flying machines, which seem to be all right 
in t heory, but somehow won t work. 
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Sanitary Legislation.— At the recent session 
of the Legislature of Michigan several acts 
were passed which arc of importance as re¬ 
lating to the health of the people of Michigan, 
and concerning which all should be duly in¬ 
formed. The following is a concise summary 
of the most important of these acts :— 

An act to prevent the manufacture or sale 
of adulterated confectioneries. 

An act to provide for a State Live Stock 
S ani tary Commissi on. 

An act compelling railroad companies to use 
automatic couplings on all ears used in the 
Statu. 

An act requiring that the heating of ears 
be so arranged as to prevent the burning of 
the cars, in case of accident. 

An act to prevent the sale of impure, un¬ 
wholesome. adulterated, or swill milk, in the 
State of Michigan, and to provide for inspect¬ 
ors. The following summary of this im¬ 
portant bill we quote from the • Abstract of 
Proceedings of the Michigan State Board of 
Health " 

•• This act provides for an inspector of milk 
in Detroit and for each city and incorporated 
village in the State. It is made unlawful for 
any person to sell or expose for sale any un¬ 
wholesome. watered adulterated, or impure 
milk, or swill milk, or colostrum, or milk from 
cows kept, upon garbage, swill, or other dele 
furious substance, or from rows kept in con¬ 
nection with any family in which there arc 
infectious diseases. It is the duty of the in¬ 
spectors of milk to personally view, as far as 
possible, all milk exposed for sale, and to 
visit all dairy houses, barns, or stables, to in¬ 
spect the same and the animals therein, and 
to visit all places where milk is kept or ex¬ 
posed for sale, and to inspect and ascertain 
the condition of said milk. The inspector in 
Detroit may visit all dairy houses, barns, or 
stables in Wayne county, to inspect them 
and the animals. The jurisdiction of inspect¬ 
ors in other places is not stated ; but the in¬ 
spectors are to have such other powers as are 
conferred upon them by ordinances.” 
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Poisonous Hat-Bands .—A New York paper 
contains the following, which should be a suf¬ 
ficient warning against the wearing of hats 
with enameled hat-bands :— 

41 Dr. Joseph F. Geisler, official chemist to 
the New York Mercantile Exchange anti to 
the New York Dairy Commission, has discov¬ 
ered that a compound of lead is being used 
for the enameling of the leather sweat-bands 
in hats. From a wholesale dealer in the city, 
he bought a hat which made his head ache; 
but he paid no attention to it, not deeming 
that there was any relation between his pain 
and his head covering. Shortly afterward 
the hat became accidentally exposed to the 
atmosphere of his Laboratory, which was 
loaded with the fumes of sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen. On taking it up, he found that the beau¬ 
tifully enameled hat-band was discolored. A 
careful analysis showed that this wa^ due to 
the formation of sulphide of lead. The hat¬ 
band was, in fact, a vein of metallic ore. from 
which the doctor obtained the surprising re¬ 
sult of 87.548 grains. The compound used 
in this instance was white lead. 

•• Knox, the hatter, after hearing tin- above 
statement, said that it was perfectly true, but 
that the hatters must not be blamed for it. 
A hatter was compelled to respond t<* the re¬ 
quirements of the public; and though the 
great majority did not want enameled sweat- 
bands. there was a minority that did. because 
the stains from perspiration and hair oil could 
be removed from them with a wet sponge, 
leaving the band in its original whiteness and 
purity. It was, therefore, necessary to keep 
a certain number of hats with these leaded 
sweat-bands, and that all hatters did so," 

Pasteur's Discovery .—The British Commis¬ 
sion of Inquiry have recently made a report 
of their investigation of the alleged discovery 
by Pasteur, of a method of preventing hydro¬ 
phobia by vaccination. After careful inves¬ 
tigation of the whole matter, and a repetition 
of his experiments, the Commission confirm 
the results claimed by Pasteur, and assert that 
a great saving of life has already been effected 
by this remarkable discovery. 


—Anxious thoughts disturb digestion. 
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CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

Wmrv the next two or three months, many 
thousands of infants will fall victims to this 
often fatal malady. For this reason we offer 
u few suggestions with respect to the manage¬ 
ment of this disease, which may save a few 
lives:— 

decent investigations show that this disease 
is probably due to the fermentation, or decom¬ 
position of milk or other animal foods in the 
alimentary canal. The disease is produced 
by the absorption of the poisonous substance 
formed b\ this putrefactive process. The 
discovery of this fact suggests tilt* very prac¬ 
tical conclusion t hat t he most important things 
to be done in the treatment of this disease 
are:— 

1. To clear out the stomach and alimentary 
canal of the* patient as quick as possible, so 
as to prevent the further absorption of poi¬ 
sonous matters, 

2. To prevent the further formation of poi¬ 
sonous substances. 

This may he readily done by the following 
means :— 

Cut off the food. Do not give the patient 
milk, or sweetened water, or food of any sort, 
for six or eight hours: but give an abundance 
of water, which is generally swallowed with 
avidity. Induce the patient to drink as much 
water as possible, feeding it with a nurs¬ 
ing-bottle or with a spoon. Place no stint 
upon the quantity taken. Let the infant; 
swallow as much as it will ; renew the offer¬ 
ing of water every few minutes. When the 
stomach is full, it will naturally refuse to 
take more. Also wash out the bowels by 
means of an enema, using water as hot as 
can be borne. The addition of lime-water or 
soda to the water used either for drinking or 


cleansing the bowels is very advantageous. 
An alkaline solution destroys the poison at 
once, and prevents its further formation. For 
this purpose, water containing one-fourth part 
of lime-water may he given to the infant to 
drink, or ten grains of carbonate of soda may 
he added to a pint of water. The enema 
should be given every three or four hours, so 
long as the discharges are green. 

It is t of course, necessary that the patient 
should cat in order to preserve strength. Milk 
and all forms of animal foods should be with¬ 
held. Any of the preparations of gluten, 
oatmeal, barley, or whole-wheat Hour, should 
be made into a pretty thick gruel, and boiled 
for several hours, the longer the better. Gruel 
which is boiler! ten or twelve hours is much 
sweeter than that which is cooked but one 
hour, and also much more digestible. Add 
to the gruel enough water to make it about, the 
consistency of thin cream. Strain through a 
sieve or cheese cloth, and feed in the usual way. 

These suggestions are made with reference 
to the treatment of cases of cholera infantum 
in which the treatment can he begun inimedi 
alcly. when the first symptoms of the disease 
appear. If the patient has already been vom¬ 
iting and purging for many hours, it would 
not he proper to begin I lie treatment by star¬ 
vation for several hours longer. In case the 
food cannot be retained upon the stomach, pep¬ 
tonized gruel may be administered by enema ; 
and in cases in which the digestive powers 
seem to be too weak to digest food of any sort, 
the patient may he fed peptonized gruel. 
The main point is to exclude from the dietary 
all foods of animal origin. It is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary to do this in every case, as 
many patients have recovered when a small 
amount of animal food has been allowed. 
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The probability is exceedingly strong that it 
would he far better in all eases to pursue the 
plan recommended, as a more speedy recovery 
would be secured than if the use of animal 
foods ware continued. 

The Modern Treatment of Consumption .— 

The Berlin Medical Journal recently pub¬ 
lished the following summary of conclusions 
reached by Prof. Dettweyler in a paper read 
at the recent Congress for Internal Medi¬ 
cine :— 

a 1. There is no specific treatment for 
phthisis. 

ki 2. The essence of treatment consists in 
regulating tissue changes, which is best ac¬ 
complished by fresh air, cultivation of bodily 
endurance, nourishment, and exercise. 

3. A climate free from phthisis does not 
exist; that climate is best which best per¬ 
mits the treatment described. 

• 4. Phthisis is curable : the effort must be 
made to cure every case, especially in its early 
stages. 

•• 5. These points are best gained by treating 
the phthisical in buildings and localities espe¬ 
cially fitted for them.” 

Domestic Use of Lime-Water. —Lime-water 
is frequently of service as a simple remedy 
in the treatment of the digestive disorders of 
infants. It is especially serviceable in cases 
in which the stools are green and sour. In 
eases of this sort it is best taken in milk, to 
which it may be added in proportion of one 
part to five or six of milk. Its effect upon 
milk is to render it less likely to form large 
and liard curds in the stomach of the child, 
and to correct an acid condition of the milk. 

In the use of this remedy it should be 
remembered that, simple as it is, it may be a 
possible source of injury, and hence cannot 
be used indefinitely, or without careful atten¬ 
tion to the actual requirements of the case. 
When used too freely, it neutralizes the nat¬ 
ural acids of the stomach, which are necessary 
to digestion, and thus produces indigestion, 
loss of appetite, sometimes vomiting, and even 
disturbance of the kidneys. 


Cats and Whooping-Cough .—A writer in an 
English medical journal calls attention to a 
case of whooping-cough in a cat, which came 
under his observation. It was undoubtedly 
the result of contagion, the cal evidently hav¬ 
ing contracted the disease from a child who had 
been sick with the malady for several weeks in 
the same house. Five or six times a day the 
cat had a lit of coughing which was in every 
way similar to those of the boy, and was some¬ 
what wasted by the disease. 

The point of interest in this observation is 
the fact that the susceptibility to this disease 
explains a possible source, for some at least, 
of the mysterious cases of infection which 
have been hitherto inexplicable. 

Sun-Stroke. —When a 
person falls with sun¬ 
stroke, he should at 
once be takeu to the 
coolest place available. 

11 is clothing should be 
removed, and cold ap¬ 
plications made to his 
head and over the whole 
body. Pieces of ice 
may be packed around the head, or cold watei 
may be poured upon the body from a water- 
pot. The ice-pack to the spine and cold cue 
mata will also be found of advantage. As a 
preventive measure there is nothing like keep¬ 
ing out of the sun; but where this is impos¬ 
sible, as in the case of laborers and others, a 
device similar to that represented in the ac¬ 
companying engraving, consisting of a. cloth 
or large handkerchief fastened to the hat-band, 
will be found of advantage in shielding the 
back of the head from the sun’s rays. 


—(>f all disinfectants, fire is the most effect¬ 
ive, as it destroys the offensive material at the 
same time that it renders it innocuous. The 
cremation of sewerage has recently been tried 
oil a large scale, and has proved very success 
fill. The latest experiments have been made 
at Wheeling, Va,, under the efficient supervis¬ 
ion of I>r. Reeve. 
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; HYGIENE FOR YOUNG FOLKS . \ 
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SAVED FROM DROWNING. 

*• l T nci.e Ned! Uncle Ned]’* screamed a shrill, 
1 m*\ isli voice from n fringe (it willows below the hill. 

‘ Will's fell into the creek and drowned himself !” 

rncle Ned was sitting on the back porch in the old 
rocking-chair, with a newspaper over his face, enjoy- 
ug his regular Sunday afternoon nap, when this start¬ 
ling summons railed him from the land of dreams* 
Breaking otT in the middle of a loud snore, he started 
tmlT upright, and sat stock-still for ail instant, with a 



•la/.ed and stupid expression on Ids couultmanee. tin- 
aide to deride whether he was awake, or still dream¬ 
ing. Then, as the full meaning of the situation 
dawned upon him, lie flung away his newspaper, amt 
ran at full speed down the narrow path which led to 
the •* swimming-hole." 

•‘Them pesky byes!” be said to himself, as he 
stumbled this way and that, down the crooked path. 
•‘I knew they’d be the death o’ that city chap afore 
the summer was over. * 

“Them prsky byes," was Uncle Ned’s customary, 
tmt not very complimentary, title for his two nephews, 
Tom and Harry Forbes, who bad lived with him on 
his farm ever since, us Uncle Ned expressed it, M they 
was knee-high to a grasshopper." The “city chap,” 
Will Henderson, by name, was a growing lad whose 
mother had sent him into the country to get a breath 
of fresh air and a taste of real cow’s milk. Like 
most boys who have Imbibed an abundance <d coun¬ 
try oxygen, Tom and Harry were as full of life and 
fun as two young colts: and between the two, Will 
sometimes had a pretty hard time of It. His utter ig¬ 
norance of the commonest details of rural life gave 
his country cousins an unlimited opportunity for ex¬ 


ercising their mischievous proclivities. What muld 
he more laughable, for instance, than to see poor Will 
march boldly up to a yellow jacket's nest, ami pull It 
down, under the impression that it was a new ^.>rr of 
hot-air balloon ? Their last device for his entertain¬ 
ment, and one that, as we shull see. came to a rather 
disastrous ending, was to saw part way In tvv.* the 
limb of a willow-tree which projected far out -• r-r a 
deep pluee in the brook, the expectation being that 
Will, when lie walked out on the limb, as t.ho\ • ould 
j readily persuade him to do, would tumble Into the 
water and get a good wetting. This Joke, which ran 
hardly he said to have been In the best taste* \vu- only 
too successful. The screams of laughter which rung 
out when the limb broke and dropped Into the water 
with a great splash, were Changed In screams **r dis¬ 
may when Will’s head fulled to reappear above the 
surface. In going down, his feet hud become b> si,me 
means entangled in the branches of the broker, limb, 
and were held fast in such u way that he ••mild 



When Uncle Ned arrived upon the scene, Harry 
had just succeeded in pulling the body loose from the 
tree, and was dragging it to the hank. 

“Oh. lie’s dead. We’ve killed him," whimpered 
Tom, wringing his hands. 

Uncle Ned said not a word, but helping Harry to 
pull the body from the water, he quickly turned it 
over on its face, with the head down-hill, and passing 
one ringer under the collar-band, tore off the collar 
and neck-tie. Then, standing astride the hips with 
his face toward the head, he locked his fingers to¬ 
gether under Will's stomach, and raising the body :«s 
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high as he could without lifting the forehead Off the 
ground, gave a sharp jerk that brought quite u stream 
of water from the mouth. After holding the body 
up while he counted “one. two* three, four, five,” 
slowly, he gave it two or three more jerks, and hav¬ 
ing let it down, began n queer operation, which the 
two boys, who had never seen the like before, watched 
with all their eyes. 

Taking hold of Will’s cout at the shoulders, he 
lifted the chest from the ground, and held it up while 
he counted “ one, two, three,” slowly. Next lie 
placed the laxly on the ground again, and putting his 
hands over the lower ribs, pressed hard downward 
and inward while lie counted “one, two.” Then he 
look hold of the shoulders again and repeated the 
first motion, and so on. going over the process again 
and again. 



“What are you doing that for, Uncle Ned ? " asked 
Harry, his curiosity getting the better of his fright. 

“ I*m trying to start him to breathing again,*' re¬ 
plied XJncle Ned, without interrupting the motions. 
“When I lift hint up, don’t yon see. it draws the air 
into his lungs; and when I press on bis ribs, it pushes 
it out again. You watch, and see just how I do it. 
You may have a chance to sa\e somebody's life some 
day.” 

“Then lie isn't dead?** said Tom. 

“ I don't know. I'm going to keep this up for two 
hours before l give in. Hello, tie's beginning to 
breathe of himself. Now, you* Tom. run right up to 
the house, and tell your Aunt Maria to send down a 
big blank t. and get the tied ready with tattles of hot 
water, and heat some milk; and you, Harry, pull off 
his wet clothes, and rub him for all you're worth. 
Hurrah ! We'll save him yet! ” 

Andsave him they did. thanks to Uncle Ned's know¬ 
ing just what to do under the circumstances. 

As for Tom and Harry, they were considerably 
sobered by the unfortunate termination ot their prac¬ 
tical joke : and at last accounts they were working off 
a little of their superfluous spirits by practicing •• ar¬ 
tificial breathing” on each other, under Uncle Ned's 
instruction,—a kind of amusement we recommend 
to all the Wills, Toms, and Harry* who may read 
this story. 


A TRUE STORY. 

About seventy years ago there lived in the ea> - 
cm part of Pennsylvania a little boy named Abram 
H. Like tays now-a-days, Abram liked to sec all 
the sights: and so one beautiful autumn day his 
father took him to a neighboring village to see the 
soldiers drill, its it was the annual “training day*” 
Nearly everybody in those days drank whisky even 
the children being taught to drink it: and in almost 
every cellar a big barrel of the awful stuff was kept. 
On these “ training days’’there was a good deal of 
drinking, many of the men going home drunk. Lit¬ 
tle Abram saw these drunken men the day he went 
to the training: and when he got home in the even¬ 
ing, he said to his mother, after telling her of the 
things he had seen : “ Mu. I am never going to drink 
a single drop of whisky, nor use a bit of tobacco, ,i< 
long as 1 live.” 

His mother said : “1 am glad to hear you say that 
You shall be my little temperance boy.” This was 
the first temperance speech lie made. Don’t- von 
think it was a good one ? 

About ten years after this. Abram, now i !>«•> .»! 
seventeen, left his hone 1 , and went on fool '*ver 
the mountains to Pittsburg, a journey of two hun¬ 
dred miles. Here lie hired out to a sign-painter, tod 
began to learn the business. 

It was the custom In the shop for the workmen i«> 
send one of their apprentice hoys every day h>r a 
quart of whisky, which they brought iti an old -tone 
jug. Of course, when Abram began working in the 
shop as an apprentice boy. the men sent him after tin* 

; whisky. He went two or three times, and then nm.ie 
( up his mind that he would not go again, as he felt 
that it was not right. 

Next day while Mr. Jones the owner of the shop, 
was at dinner* one of the men handed a shilling to 
Abram* and ordered him to go for the whisky, which 
lie refused to do, saying that, it was not right, and lie 
would bring no more Whisky for them to drink. This 
made the man angry ; and while he was talking very 
loud, and threatening to whip Abram unless lie would 
go, Mr. Jones, the proprietor, came in, and asked 
what the trouble was. Abram said: “Mr Jones, I 
came into your shop to learn t<» paint signs, not to 
help to make men drunkards. 1 am willing t.o do all 
the honorable work 1 can, but I will not carry whisky 
for these men to drink. If 1 can’t stay here unless I 
do this, why, then I will leave." 

Mr. Jones said nothing for a moment; then seiz¬ 
ing the whisky jug, he smashed it to pieces on the 
hard floor, and exclaimed : ’’The last drop of liquor 
has come Into this shop that ever shall, with my con¬ 
sent, This boy has preached me a temperance ser¬ 
mon that 1 shall never forget; and 1 will never touch 
another drop of liquor .”—St Louis Observer 
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—One day when they had a boiled dinner, papa 
asked Hoy what kind of vegetables lie would like. 
**ril have all kinds of vegetables except meat," was 
the quick answer. 


—A Piirsonville hoy conscientiously objects to tak¬ 
ing Ayers pills, "because,” he says, "if them pills 
is Ayer’s pills, why jest lei Ayer take 'em. I don't 
want what belongs to him.” 



Salt Rheum.—O. </. ('.. Ohio, complains of n 
•* hieakhig out " in the armpit, which is covered with 
a thick scale, that comes off and is followed by an¬ 
other. He wishes to know the nature of the disease 
arid ihe remedy. 

.tux. The difficulty is probnl>l> eczema, or sail 
rheum. Bathe the parts in hot water for five minutes 
twice dally. At night apply to the diseased surface 
a compress saturated with u solution of soda, a tea- 
spoonful to a pint of water. In the morning after 
bathing with hot water, rub on zinc ointment, which 
can he obtained at any drug store. 


Acid Phosphate Skin Friction. <J. of \ew 

York, inquires:— 

1. Ho you consider acid phosphate a benefit in any 
case ? And is it a reliable preparati* n, ui d safe to use 
In moderation ? 

2. In regard to friction of the skin, do you consider 
a dry towel better than a towel moistened with water? 
J ran draw the blood to the surface seeuiingl.s better 
with a damp towel. Also, do y« u favor the use of a 
flesh-brush ? 

ox. l. The various preparations of phosphate of 
lime, etc., are much used in medicine, and often with 
seemingly good effect. In our opinion, however, 
their value is vastly overrated. Certainly, the popu. 
(ui notion that they are especially useful as food med¬ 
icines is erroneous, as careful experiments show that 
the amount of mineral phosphates which can Ini ab¬ 
sorbed into the system Is very small, and ii is well 
enough known that all ihe grains contain phosphates 
in abundance. If a person apprehends that he n*- 
uuircs more phosphatic f<K)d, we would suggest as a 
substitute an extra table-spoonful of oatmeal mush, 
an extra .dice of graham bread, or an extra baked po¬ 
tato. In any of these ways may be obtained a quan¬ 
tity of phosphates much greater than that ordinarily 
prescribed us medicine. 

2. It is immaterial whether the friction of the skin 
is obtained by a dry or a moist towel, or by a flesh- 
hnisli. provided, of course, that the skin is kept dean 
by frequent ablution and the use of a moderate 
amount of some alkali. 


Salt. K. \V., Washington, 1). inquires fora 
statement of the chemical composition and properties 
of common salt. 

-Imx. Salt is a compound of a corrosive gas, chlo¬ 
rine, and a caustic metallic substance, sodium. It i* 
slightly irritating; and when used too freely, it inter¬ 
feres with the action of the digestive fluids, and over¬ 
taxes the eliminative organs. 


Headache—Sleepiness,— Mrs. K. J. S.. Vermont, 
inquires ; 1. What, is the cause of constant heudacht 
in a hoy of seven years, hen! thy. until within a year'/ 
He is also troubled with night sweats. 

a. What is the cause and remedy for sleepiness'.' 
The patient has been troubled with jiersisLeiit sleepi¬ 
ness for three or four years. lie falls asleep Imme¬ 
diately upon sitting down. 

Ans. 1. The patient is probably troubled with in¬ 
digestion. We would suggest careful attention to the 
diet, confinement to fruits, grains, and milk, and 
avoidance of sweets, meal, and highly-seasoned foods. 
Every other morning, administer a sitting sponge- 
bath followed by oil-rubbing; and set* that he takes 
plenty of out-door exercise. 

2. Indigestion is probably the cause. Remove the 
cause, and the difficulty will disappear. 


\re Poisons Necessary J. Q.. New Jersey, in¬ 
quires; Are poisons in any degree necessary as food 
for animals ? 

✓In*. No; we are not aware that any poisonous 
substance is necessary to the maintenance of health 
in any class of animals. 


Bread, Leavened or Unleavened. —The above cor¬ 
respondent also inquires; Which is preferable from a 
health standpoint, leavened or unleavened bread ? 

An*. Unleavened bread, if properly made, is un¬ 
questionably very much superior to leavened bread 
as an article of diet. The objection to leavened bread 
is that the yeast is not wholly destroyed in the bak¬ 
ing process, and is likely to set. up fermentation in 
the stomach. So long as digestion is vigorous, no 
great harm results from this cause, as the antiseptic 
property of the gastric juice is sufficiently active to 
prevent any serious degree of fermentation. When 
the digestive organs are weakened, or the gastric juice 
is inferior in quality or deficient in quantity, fermenta¬ 
tions are set up which greatly deteriorate the food, 
and induce various disturbances of the digestive 
functions, 

Water-Pipe.— H. W.. California, inquires;— 

1. What is the best kind of water-pipe to be used 
in conveying water from a spring to a house, for do¬ 
mestic purposes? I have been using iron pipe, as 
galv. nized iron has been objected to as uuhealthful. 
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The water conveyed through the iron pipe has the 
look of cistern water, and tastes of iron. 

2. Can 1 remove the color and taste caused by the 
Iron, by passing the water through a filter? 

-In*. 1. Probably wooden pipe is, at the present 

time, tiie best of all available means for conveying 
water, unless vitrified tile can be employed. Tin- 
lined lead pipe is good so long as the tin lining is in¬ 
tact,. Galvanized Iron pipe can he used with safet y If a 
considerable amount of water is consumed, and the wa¬ 
ter is not allowed to stand long in the pipe. The dan¬ 
ger in the use of galvanized iron pipe lias by recent in¬ 
vestigation been found to be much less than was for¬ 
merly supposed. Some time ago the writer tilled a 
new galvanized iron tank with cistern water, allowed 
it to remain in the tank two weeks, and then sent 
specimens of the water to two eminent chemists. 
One found a trace of zinc; tlni other found none. 
The amount of zinc was estimated as not more than 
one-eighth grain in a gallon of water, quite too small 
a '(uantiiy to do any harm. An iron pipe having an 
incorrodible lining, has recently been placed upon the 
market. 

2. Iron rust may be removed from water by passing 
it through any good tiller. In time, however, the filter 
will become choked so that it must be renewed. 


Abdominal Bandage. -11. W., Pal., also inquires: 
1. Is there any danger Incurred in wearing tin* wet 
abdominal bandage V 

*2. In using the bandage, should salt be added to 
the water in which the bandage is wet? 

. i ns. i. One inconvenience which is likely to arise 
from the long-continued use of the bandage is an 
eruption of the skin. This eruption generally heals, 
however, very quickly after the bandage is taken off, 
but is sometimes quite obstinate It is best to dis¬ 
continue the bandage or wear it only on alternate days 
ns soon as the eruption appears. 

*2. The stimulating effect of the bandage on the 
skin is greater when salt is added to the water. 


Lemonade—Graham—Copperas. —Mrs. T. II. I)., 
Colorado, inquires: 1 . Would a person having a 
tendency to mesenteric consumption be benefited by 
drinking weak lemonade at meals? 

2. Would you recommend the use of a hand-mill 
for making graham flour when a good article of flour 
cannot bo obtained ? 

M. Will copperas kill chickens when placed within 
their reach ? 

.In#. 1. The free use of drinks of any sort, at 

meals is not to he recommended. Lemonade is still 
less to be recommended than water, as the vegetable 
acids, if taken in considerable quantity, are likely to 
diminish the secretion of gastric juice. Lemonade 
may be. taken an hour before eating without detri¬ 
ment, and perhaps with benefit. 


Flour ground in a hand-mill is necessarily infe¬ 
rior to Hour made by the improved modern milling proc¬ 
ess. but is better than stale or inferior flour, and may 
lie advantageously employed, if good flour cannot 
otherwise be obtained. A mill of the most improved 
form can be obtained by addressing the Health Pub¬ 
lishing Go. The juice depends on the size. 

:t. Sulphate of iro;i, or eopjMTas, is imi. wholesome 
food for chickens, and will probably occasion death 
if taken in any except small quantities. We cannot 
imagine that any advantage would accrue to ehhkeus 
from having copperas or solutions of copperas placed 
about t heir coop. The chicken-coop should he fre¬ 
quently cleaned and disinfected, but to accomplish 
this the copperas should be dissolved in water, and 
applied with a sprinkling-pot. 


literary $otices. 

The first number of a new paper called the Oak 
and Ira Leaf, the organ of the Young Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, has just appeared* It 
is an attractive four-page sheet, devoted to reports of 
Young Ladies’ L’nions, and is full of excellent tem¬ 
perance literature. It is edited by Mary Allen West, 
the talented editor of the tjnhm Signal, assisted by 
Miss Margaret Sudduth. 

Subscription price, 25 ets. per year. Published at 
101 La Salle St.. Chicago, 111. 


Tin: June number of the X~QQCtarl<m il/» >.•»»- 
jyer, organ of the English Vegetarian Society, i- <»t 
especial interest, as it contains a full report of the 
May Conference of the Society. This meeting was 
held at Liverpool on May 19, and called out a Urgt 
attendance, many of the most noted vegetarian* ot 
England being present. The Rev. .Ins. Clark, one 
or tin* speakers, stated that he luid brought up a fam¬ 
ily of six sons and daughters, none of whom had ever 
tasted animal food, and had three grandchildren, 
who had been brought up in the same way. ilis 
wife and mother had been vegetarians all their lives : 
and both his father and grandfather, vegetarians £or 
above forty years: so that lie was able to show five 
generations of one family all thriving mid doing well 
under a vegetarian regime. The present number of 
the Messenger also contains interesting report* of 
other vegetarian meetings, readable correspondence, 
and valuable recipes, —valuable, at any rate, in the 
eyes of the English vegetarian, who ha* not yet pro¬ 
gressed to i he. point where he can lay aside hi* con¬ 
diments and rieli pastry. The magazine will well re¬ 
pay a reading. Any further information concerning b 
can be obtained by addressing Tjik Vegeta in ax 
Society. 7.» Princess Street, Manchester, England. 
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THE TOMATO. 

T)H': tomato is a native of Smith America ami 
Mexico. It was formerly regarded as a poisonous 
frul! ; and though often planted, and prized asa curi¬ 
osity in Mm* flower garden, it has only within the last 
linlr century come to he considered a* a wholesome 
article of diet. Botanically. it is allied to the potato. 
It Is a slightly acid fruit largely composed of water, 
and hence of low nutritive value. 

General Rules for Preparation and Cooking,— 

The tomato is much 11 -ed as a relish, and served in 
an uncooked state. It should, for this purpose, he 
jicrfeetly ripe. 

To remove the skin from tomatoes, pour scalding 
water over them, and let them stand until the skins 
wrinkle, when they will easily ruh off. 

Tomatoes should always he cooked in porcelain or 
grauUe-warc ; iron makes them look dark : and being 
‘-lightly acid in character, they are not wholesome 
cooked in tin vessels. 

Tomatoes require II long time to cook, one hour is 
needed, and two is better. 

I resh Tomatoes, —Select perfectly ripe tomatoes, 
seal *! and peel at least an hour before using; slice, and 
place on lee or in a cool place. Serve plain with 
lemon juice, or cream and sugar, as preferred. 

Stewed Tomatoes. -Reel, slice, pour into a porce¬ 
lain kettle, without water, or at most but a few spoon- 
fids, heal to boiling: then set back on the range, 
where they will stew slowly an hour and a half or two 
hour?, stirring frequently till done. When done, 
serve plain, with a little *ugar added, nr season with 
cream, one-half cup to the pint, as preferred. 'Hie 


stew may also he thickened, if desired, by the addi¬ 
tion of bread crumbs, rice, macaroni, or graham flour, 
a table-spoonful to the pint of tomatoes. 

Tomato t«rnvy. -Take one pint of attained stewed 
tomatoes, either canned or fresh stewed. Heat to 
boiling, and thicken with a table-spoonful of Hour 
rubbed smooth in a little water, add salt, if desired, 
and a half cup of hot cream. Boil up together for a 
minute or two. and serve at once. 

Tomato Toast. -Brown nicely some slices of whole¬ 
wheat broad, pour hot tomato gravy over them, aim 
serve. If lIn* slices are quite hard, they may he 
first moistened with a little hot tomato liquor. Ir 
preferred, plain, hot, stewed tomatoes may be u»ed 
instead of the gravy. 

Stewed Corn and Tomatoes, — Boil dried or fresh 
corn until perfectly tender, add to each cup of corn 
two cups of strained stewed tomatoes, either cautini 
or freshly cooked. Salt to taste, boll together for 
live or ten minutes, and serve either plain or with a 
little cream added. 

Baked Tomatoes.—Kill an earthen pudding-dish 
two-thirds full of strained stowed tomatoes season 
with salt, if desired, and sprinkle grated crumbs of 
bread over the fruit, until the top looks dry. Brown 
well in the oven, and serve with a little cream dress¬ 
ing 

DRUDGERY. 

Tiikuk are few of us who do not remember some 
beautiful homes, where the poet’s Ideal was carried out, 
and drudgery seemed made divine, it is only when 
the rough edges of the housework are deftly smoothed 
over by an able, willing hand that all the machinery 
of the house runs smoothly. This guiding hand mu»: 
be the mistress of the house. The roughest parts «>t 
the housework are those most likely to he neglected. 
We remember a distinguished Congressman’s wife 
who. though a beautiful woman and a society leader, 
made it a systematic practice to spend two hours m 
more each morning in the kitchen. I do not do much 
fancy cooking in the kitchen." she said laughingly • 
“1 am generally engaged in overlooking kitchen 
sinks, seeing to garbage pails, etc. These are the 
things my servants wit! not attend to unless r se*« r. 
it that they do. I must do it to fee! sure my Iu«um* 
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is dean in every part.” The Virginia colored help 
looked askance. at first, at this Northern woman’s un- 
compromising Ideas of neatness, but they fell into her 
ways finally, as servants usually do into the ways of 
the mistress, whether they be good or had. It is ut¬ 
terly useless to export an Ignorant girl in the kitchen 
to appreciate the danger to the health and comfort of 
the family, which may lurk even in the folds of an 
unclean floor-cloth, and often in the nondescript, un- 
hcunued, uncared for cloths which are used in some 
families as dishcloths. Every sink, every receptacle 
for garbage, and every doth used in cleaning, should 
he systematically washed. ... If the educated mis¬ 
tress of the house. wh;» has been taught in schools 
and colleges the positive danger to health arising 
from sewer gas, and the various poisonous gases gen¬ 
erated by unclean cellars, unclean garbage palls, or 
even old scrubbing cloths and brushes, neglects to 
at end to such matters, is it reasonable to expect the 
untutored servant to attend to them ? . . . 

There is no drudgery that serves a useful end that 
has not its divine side. that does not minister to the 
higher life of the man nr woman by ministering to ills 
physical comfort and well-being, leaving him free to 
think great thoughts and do noble deeds. Those who 
are able to take their religion into their lives, into the 
little daily matters that lie around them, they indeed 
are wise and happy. 

“Who Pwecp* the room us for thy law* 

Make* thut it ml the Action flue.” — .S tot. 

WHEN TO PICK FRUIT. 

VVh' is IruiU are mature, they make preparation 
for falling, just as mature leaves do. A distinct line 
is formed upon the stem of the fruit, in preparation 
for the separation. When the apple or pear is ma¬ 
ture. it will separate from the tree without any pull¬ 
ing: merely lifting the fruit from its hanging position 
to a horizontal one, will cause the separation from the 
tree to fake place at once. A little observation will 
teacli when the fruit is ready to he gathered. At this 
time, the fruit, having made its growth, derives noth¬ 
ing more Pom the tree. After the fruit is full-grown, 
its next step is towards decay. Decay in early kinds 
comes m a few days or weeks. In the late sorts, it 
requires several months; but. whether early or late, 
the.e iv .. stage in this progress from maturity to de¬ 
cay, when the fruit best suits our purpose, and we 
say, ‘’That is ripe.” or ••mellow,” or ‘In eating.” 
This time m early kinds comes very quickly, and 
other varieties do not assume it before spring. Early 
kinds ome ** into eating condition” so soon that they 
will bear but little transportation, hence are suited 
only to near market*. But these vary greatly, and 
there are lrom very early and autumn ripening kinds, 
to the very latist. The fruit-grower should be a 
careful observer of these points. The best fruit may 
he spoiled or materially depreciated in value by care¬ 


less picking and handling. Properly constructed, 
cold storage houses will do much towards keeping 
fruit in good condition, but unless the fruit is picked 
at the right time, it cannot be kept profitably, even ;i 
the best finit house .—AtneHcun Atjrimltm'ivt . 


Mints for Painting and Varnishing. An ex¬ 
change offers the following, which may be found 
serviceable by those who have their own painting ami 
varnishing to do: — 

“ Painti.no.—F or painting chairs and other furni¬ 
ture, select any color desired, of the paint put up in 
small tin packages, ground in oil. Take out such 
portion as may be needed, and put in a well-elcamv 
tin fruit cun or other vessel. For almost any color 
hut white, add about one-half as much Ugh colored 
japan dryer as there is paint, and thin with tm pen 
tine, so that it will spread smoothly and evenly. I “so 
small round paint brushes of a size corresponding 
to tin* work to be done- Hive One, two, or three 
coats, as may be required, allowing each coat to dry 
thoroughly before putting on another. This will 
give a bright, glossy finish. For white paint, inside 
work, add light copal varnish and turpentine. Dili- 
seed-oil makes a line body , hut re piires time to dry. 
For inside or outside house-painting, use the ready- 
mixed paints, of good quality, and stir everything 
up thoroughly from the bottom before using. 

•* A (’iiKAP Bi.acic-Walnl'T Stain. — A cheap 
quick-drying stain for fine bass-womb etc., in imita¬ 
tion of black walnut, is made by dissolving gum 
asphaltum in spirits of turpentine, about one-fOfirtn 
pound gum to one pint of turpentine : dissolve in a 
warm place, shake frequently, a Id a very little dr> 
Indian red to the solution. It ean be made dark or 
light by adding more or less turpentine. Apply with 
a brush, and allow it to dry thoroughly before var¬ 
nishing. 

“ VARNisifiNO. —(Jive the work two or more coat- 
of shellac varnish, according to hardness of the wood : 
rub down lightly with fine sand-paper, and apply on* 
or two coats of hard oil finish, using a soft (lat varni-i 
brush. Apply just enough, so it will not run dowi 
the wood-work in streaks.” 


—An exchange says that lemon juice may he kept 
fresh for quite a length of time. In the following man¬ 
ner : “Squeeze the juice into a basin, then strain it 
off, perfectly free from the least pulp or pith. Have 
remly some perfectly clean and dry bottles, till then 
just up to the shoulder, then add sufficient sweet-oil 
to cover the top of the lemon juice entirely. Cork 
the bottles tightly, and keep them upright in a cool 
place. The bottles.must be small (medicine phials are 
best), because when the oil is removed, the lemon 
juice does not keep long. The peel also will keep, :i 
dried and kept free from dust, and Is quite as good 
to grate.” 
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JPubli^lier'jS Paftc. 

|3^"W. S rhapmnn I* hI.iJI at work in Indiana, lecturing 
to interested audiences, and receiving gtvnl encouragement 
from men of influence and from the local press where he is la¬ 
boring. We ought t.o have at. least one hundred health mis¬ 
sionaries engaged In the wide Held afforded by this great 
country. 


In referring recently to the. attractions of our city as 
a health resort, the Hattie (’reek Journal remarked: “With 
it*- world-famous Sanitarium, and its beautiful tioguuc bake, 
within less Limn a mile of Its Corporation limits, Buttle Creek 
furnishes attractions, both to health and pleasure seekers, 
superior to uny to be found elsewhere m out State, and not 
excelled by any in the entire country.*' 

Z&'~ I). R. Brownlow & Co., of Middletown, Conn., manufact¬ 
ure a convenient little article w hich Th• y call the ** Pnrafllne 
Safety Lantern,” und wlilc.h they furnish at the wonderfully 
low rate of two dollars per dozen. It is one of the handiest 
belle lanterns we have seen, docs not blow out in the w ind, 
and for use tu a tent while ramping out, nothing better could 
be desired. 

fjy** Western papers do not ordinarily expect high compli¬ 
ments from the literary centers of the Hast, and hence, the 
publishers felt more than usually gratified on receiving from 
the Brooklyn Dotty Bvyh the following complimentary notice 
of this Journal: “Good 11i:a r/iii for April, Buttle Creek, 
Michigan, presents a handsome title page and enteitabling 
contents, both us to text and illu«tratfon. It shows how 
the slur of empire is taking its way westward in hygienic 
i»s wtdl as other matters. It Is tjuitc us lively, to say the 
b»Mb as Atlantic Court- health journals. In fact the latter 
might take u hint from It. There are cuts of a Znni home 
ami a. Chinese restaurant, und articles on ‘Social Purity, 5 

* Bible Hygiene,’ etc.” 

The Sanitarium is full almost to ovurllowiug, The 
present family of the institution numbers -oroething over 
tour hundred and fifty persons, much the largest at any time 
in its history. The managers assert that they “till have room 
for more, however, having prepared themselves by the hiring 

• »f a large number of cottager- in the Immediate vicinity of the 
institution. A large corps of physicians, medic >1 attendants, 
well trained nurses, und general employes, together with the 
thorough *yrtcin in every department, enables the managers 
to carry on the great work without jar, commotion, or fric¬ 
tion; and there probably n ver was a time In the history of 
the Institution when such universal satisfaction was expressed 
by us patients as at the present time. 


J3?~ r l'he managers of the Sanitarium have recently added to 
the numerous attractions which the institution has long of¬ 
fered to health seekers, another feature, which promises to 
be one of the most valuable of recent additions. Finding the 
capacity of their buildings severely taxed to accommodate 
their increasing patronage, especially during the summer 
months, they conceived the idea of accommodating a part of 
their summer Tamily at Luke Gogtinc, a beautiful sheet of 
water, whose shores have for several years been u favorite re¬ 
sort for hundreds who seek invigorntion by an out-of-door life 
during the warm summer months. To this end, we have re¬ 
cently leased for a long term of years a line tract of laud 
adjoining the lake, which Include*- altogether the finest por- 
t'on of the lake border. Such improvements will be made a*- 
are needed to render this lake-side retreat one of the most 
beautiful and attractive spots tube found anywhere, 


l* Our subscription list continues to grow at an utiprvce- 
dcnt.cd rate. The number of subscriptions rurwived during 
the past month far outnumbers those received during any 
preceding month lu the history of the Journal. The circula¬ 
tion is several times larger than at any time In it* previous 
JiHtory. and at Its present rate of growth it promise* to reach 
proportions far beyond tin' highest expectations of Hs most 
Mingume friend*, 


We call special attention to the advertisement of the 
Sanitarium Training School for Xur-es, a* found on another 
page. r> Mils excellent Institution affords rare advantage* for 
the training of skilled nurses. Indeed, there i- probably no 
place In the t inted Stales, If in the world, where nur-. ► tau 
receive such extensive, thorough, ami rational Inst ruction, 
practical a* well as theoretical, in the care or the eiek- as iu 
this institimo*. A “Core of young men and women have *uc- 
eusHfully availed themselves of 1 1* advantage* during the 
past year, and the way is now open for another score or tw o 
of persons who wish to lit themselves for usefulness lu one of 
the most useful or all professions, that of scientific nursing. 
For further information, etc., address Sanitarium, Untile 
Creek. Mich. 


t*r The cily fathers oT Hattie Creek, Michigan, m*si re 
cently done their city credit by nut homing the city H > n i ,,C 
Health to undertake a sanitary survey of the city. TIih cily 
contributes about one half the amount to be expended f«»r 
the purpose. The balance has been raised by subscript Inn 
Battle Creek is already noted as one of the healthiest ctt;.-« 
iu the Fnited State*, the death rate for several year* boing - 
only about a even per thousand. The educational influence of 
the sanitary survey w ill undoubtedly result lu*till further im¬ 
provement of ihe vital statistic* ,<i this phenomenally healths 
community. We hope Mint other aUie*. in the state that du 
not oujny the aunu advantage* from a health standpoint 
which arc possessed by tills city, may fallow Its good eiample 
by inaugurating at an curly date an efficient sanitary *nrvey 


* v The Saullnrium bus recently lmd the pleasure of enter- 
tabling Punditn Ramalmi. one id the six learned worn* n l 
India, w ho is traveling In thi* country In the interest of a tul 
lege for high caste Hindoo women in India, w hich it t- pro¬ 
posed to establish, as soon «s the sum <*f seventy thousand 
dollar* shall be raised. Pnudlta Ramabiil is a widowed lady <<l 
middle age. w ho has for many years been laboring for tin* tir 
vuttou of her country-women, and long since euw the need •>( 
some menus v> hereby high caste Hindoo ladies, particularly 
widows, of whom there are in her country more tlnm twenty 
millions, could be iuade independent by giving them -m l; an 
education and industrial training as to enable them to l»r self 
supporting. The Pundlta has been very well received wb< r. 
ever she has been in this country, and her mission promise* 
to h<< a very successful one. On Sunday evening, July ffl, *be 
addressed a large audience iu the Tabernacle in this city. 
She remains at the Sunituiinm a short, time for medical treat¬ 
ment, after which she will go Fust to fill lecture engagements 
in the interest of lu*r mission. We find the Punditn a vc*> 
interesting personage, and are pleased to find that a It b> • o _ ■ 
she embraced Cbrietiunity some yeurs ago, she still adh. ' - 
to the simple habile of diet in which she was reared, hnv. . 
never tasted tlcsh during her whole life. She stated u •: 
that her friend* in this country were constantly advising her 
to eat meat in order to sustain her strength in this climate 
We were very glad to assure her thnt more than twenty years* 
experience as a vegetarian had convinced it* that one utay en¬ 
joy the best of health in this country us well as in India, with¬ 
out lasting Mesh. The work in which the Punditn is engaged 
is u purely humanitarian cnlcrpri* ', being iu no sense see 
lari mb 











\ 0 IXVAI/ID FOODS. «? 
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In the effort to meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium with its great variety of patient*, we have produced a 
number of food preparatione adapted to different diseased conditions, the merits of which are snch as to secure for 
them a verv large and increasing sale, not only to persons belonging to the invalid class, but to those who wish by 
“good living " to avoid disease. The following are the leading preparations:— 


cts. per lb. 1 

i V _ J . . • 1 Dil'AnII 

eta. per lb. 

White Cnrkfr^ . 10 

cts. per lb. 

, Wheatena. 12 

Medium Oatmeal Cracker*. 10 

Plain Oatmeal Crocker*. 10 

No. 1 ttrahatn Cracker*. 10 

No 2. Graham Cracker*. 10 

Plain (iraham Cracker* [Dyspeptic] 10 

Whole-Wheat Wafer*. 1*2 

, Oluten Wafer*. 30 

, Kve Wafers . 12 

Fruit Crackers. 20 

( arbon Crackers . [net] 15 

Avenola —. 13 

Craaola . 12 

1 Llut-en Food . 40 

Infant’* Food . 40 

1 White Glutei Food . 25 


Sample packages containing specimens of each of our foods sent post-paid for 50c. Selected Samples, 25c. 

\11 grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, as wc keep a fresh supply constantly on hand of 
goods which arc largely made expressly for us, of u superior quality of grain. Address 

SAXITAKIUM FOOD GO., Bottle Creek, Mloli. 





-w»DI«BgK9NtHNI>+DYSPEP5W.iH* 


CHECKING BAGGAGE. 


A work of tho greatest importance to all who may be af¬ 
flicted with poor digestion. 176 up., in muslin, 75 cts. 
post-paid. Address, (U>0!) HEALTH. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


-- ^fr » SS Sg3«efS»- 

The Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway are eom- 

E leting arrangements, which they expect to have 
l successful operation in a few days, by which they 
will be able to check baggage from residences and 
from hotels in Chicago, and other of their impor¬ 
tant commercial centers, direct to residences anu ho¬ 
tels of the larger cities to which they solicit patron¬ 
age. As un illustration, the arrangements will be 
such that a passenger can drop in at their office. 
103 Clark Street, Chicago, buy tickets for himself 
and family to New York, Boston, etc., and by giv¬ 
ing information as to what-is the present location 
of his baggage in Chicago, and the address to which 
he wishes it delivered at New York, either hotel or 
residence, the through arrangement for the trans¬ 
portation. not only tor the Transfer Company in 
Chicago, but so far as delivery of the same in New 
York is concerned, will be undertaken and provided 
for, so that all the passenger will have to do is to 
get aboard the train, go to ids New York residence 
or hotel and will find on arrival there, or within a 
few moments afterward, his baggage delivered 
without any trouble or looking utter whatever. 
Tlie successful carrying out of such an arrange¬ 
ment as this will be appreciated. 


{.Extract from Chicago Times, Juntas* *88f‘) 


N.W.AYER & SON 

ADVERTISING AGENTS 

BtSEdiStG PHILADELPHIA 

Cor. Chestnnt and Eighth Su, 
Receive Advertisements for this Taper. 
COTUAATCQ For NEWSPAPER ADVEKTISIYG rrjrr 
to 1 IMA I LO at Lowest Cash Rates illtt 

•lumps for AYER a SON’S MANUAL 


DELAWARE COUNTY 

CREAMERY 

—We will pay Freight.— 

Write for our wholesale offer 
to first purchaser. Address 

Delaware County Creamery Co., 

BENTON HA KB OK, M1C11. ' 




SKIRT, 


STOCKING 

SUPPORTER 


Sc BUSTLE. New princi¬ 
ple in ladle.**' wear. All tbe < 
skirts supported, Hiking the 
burden ol weight OlTthe waist 
| and hips, t lies tension or the 
I garter on tho stocking caused 
by the weight of tbe skirts 
upon the Bustle, relieves the B 
shouldwrs.inducinir a peculiar u 
lightness and buoyancy when v 
..walking, No disagreeable 
hand un healthful heating of/ 

I the back. Light, " 

lSTRONU. DlTltABLl), 
icanuot he crushed, 
poutof the way when 4 
sitting. No.22Small// ;a 
L adies. *4 Medium.! 
lid Large. Prico *1.00. DUB ^ 

Express prepaid[11-25. Circular-terms to agents fro**. 
LAI)V AGENTS WANTED. AUTOMATIC 
BUPPOUTKU BUSTLE CO., Eidtttato St., Chicago. 



UNTIL SEPT. 30th. 

In response to special offer on ORGANS 
made in the May number of “ Good 
Health," we received so many inquiries 
and good orders that we have decided, 
to continue the offer till Sept. 30th. We 
do this to accommodate the many who de¬ 
sired to purchase, but were not prepared 
to do so until after their grain could be 
harvested and marketed. 

We hope all who intend to purchase an 
instrument soon will correspond with us 
at once in regard to the matter, for we can 
SAVE YOU MONEY, and at the same time 
give you a First-Class Instrument. We 
have sold Organs in nearly all the States 
in the Union, and have yet to find where 
one has failed to give the best of satisfac¬ 
tion. Address, 

THE J. E. WHITE PUBLISHING CO., 

BATTLE CHGBK, MICH. 
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FIVE CENTS’ WORTH OF FUEL WILL BAKE A BARREL OF FLOUR INTO BREAD. 


To All Interested in Steel Portable Ovens 


BEXD FOR 18-PAGE PAMPHLET AND CIRCULARL. 
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THIS FROM A PRACTICAL BAKER. 

LeRoy, AT. F., May SO, 1887 . 

7*o Wham it if ay Concern 

I bought a No. 70 Oven from Mr. Reid about a year ago. About six weeks ago I bought another No. 70 . I am using them in 
preference to brick. I like them. I have seen all the kinds. This M takes the cake.** J. W. BROWNELL. 

School 0 / Domestic Economy, Iowa Agricultural College, Ames, Touxt, April 8. 18S6. 

Adam Reid, E*q .,— 

(Lbttkp. No. i.)—I t is nearly a year since I first used your Bake Oven ^No. 6n), and I can say now what I have repeat¬ 
edly said, that in all my experience I have never seen better work than that which your oven turns out. The one in use here works 
just as well as the one I first used at Chautauqua, N. Y , last year. Yours respectfully, EMMA P. EWING. 


(Lbttbh No. 2.)—The oveu in use here is still in “ good shape/' and continues to give satisfaction. 


May t, 1887. 
EMMA P. EWI.NG. 


I have recently sent them to the New Osborne House, and the new Powers Hotel, Rochester, N . Y.: the Central House, Read¬ 
ing, Pa.; the Forest City House, Cleveland, O.; H. C. Austin, Binghamton N\ Y.; James Dick, Dansville, N. Y.; A. A. Alvord, 
Elmira, N. Y ; W. W. Whittaker, Lockport, N. Y.; W. W. Clemmons, Geneva, 0.; Mansion House, Buffalo, N. Y.; Monteagle 
House and DeVcaux College. Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Geo. Davis, Mohawk, N. Y., B. F. Simmons, Castle, N. Y.; A. E. Potter, 
Mansfield, N. Y.; S. K. Kirnb.tll, Alexandria, N. Y.; I. G. Corbett, Austin, Pa.; E, E. Proud, Saegerstown; Geo. T ms cm t, Mack¬ 
inac, Mich.; Louis Bach, Wellsbv.r^h, N. Y.; Joseph Met klinberger, Suspension Bridge. N. Y.; Avery & Miller, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; H. T. Williamson, Waterford, Pa. Here is a copy ol‘an order for three after the fullest inquiry had been made:— 

St. Teresa'e Academy, Kansas City, Mo., June 8, 1SS6. 

Mr. Adam Reid,— 

Dear Sir,—Y ours received in due time. You may scud three ovens as soon as you possibly can. Address one to "Mother 
Clemence, St. Mary's Orphan Asylum, St. Joseph, Mo ”; address the second to " Mother Linuori, St. Joseph’s Hospital. Seventh 

and Penn Streets, Kansas City, Mo."; and a third you may send to the Academy,as alto the Dill for the three, and I will forward 

amount. Youn respectfully, SISTER MARY FIDELIA. 

THIS FROM THE PROPRIETOR OF THE WHITCOMB HOUSE. ROCHESTER. N. Y. 

Rochester, N. T., December 7, 18S8. 

Mr. Adam Reid,— 

Deak Sir, - Your erven is such - success, both as a baker *nd roaster, that you can write out something good and strong—you 
cannot make it strong enough—and put my name to it, I will honor your draft at any time. [Signed,] 

RUSSELL COATS, 

Prop. Whitcomb House. 

THREE SIZES, NOS. 50. 60, 70. Baking from 50 to t$o loaves. The readers of this magazine will pleaae communicate with 

the ndersigned. Shipping them tn all directions ; ride as easy as a packing trunk. OVER 2.600 IN USE. 

.4DAIW RFID, Patentee and Manf'r, 

119 ITIatn St., BUFFALO, N, Y. 





































































































































COURSE 0(? (NSJRUGHON. 


TERM FOR 1887-8 WILL BEGIN ABOUT NOV. 2, 1887. 



THIS School has now been in operation 
for several years with constantly increas¬ 
ing patronage and success. A large num¬ 
ber of young men and women have been 
fitted for eminent usefulness and are now 
engaged in positions in which they are 
proving the value of the instruction re¬ 
ceived in the relief of suffering and earn¬ 
ing an independent support. There is 
no field of usefulness in which intelligent and well-trained young men and 
women can more easily find employment and opportunity for philanthropic 
effort accompanied by fair remuneration. 


COURSE OR INSTRUCTION. 


The course of instruction comprises two series of lectures continuing 
through forty weeks each. The whole period covered by the course is twenty- 
one months, which includes three months vacation during the months of 
August, September and October. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

The instruction is both theoretical and practical. Three lectures are 
given each week, and several recitations are held in addition. Lectures are 
illustrated by means of charts, models, fine French Manikins showing every 
organ of the body in a manner closely resembling life, and by numerous ex¬ 
periments. Each student is required to become familiar with the subjects 
taught by actual practice :— 

The following are among the leading topics which are taught:— 

Anatomy. Physiology. Elementary Chemistry. Nature ami Causes of Disease. 
Language of Disease. Principles of Cure. Management of Common Diseases . 
Dressing of Simple Wounds and Jnjmnes. General and Individual Hygiene. 
Ventilation. Disinfection • Air and Water Contamination. General Nursing . 
Surgical Nursing. Monthly Nursing. Bandaging. Hydrotherapy—TheoretUiil 
and Practical. Electricity--Far a dlc t Galvanic , Static. Diet for the Sick. Mas¬ 
sage. Swedish Movements. Calisthenics. What to Do in Emergencies. 


i 

















SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

The advantages offered by this school are in many respects superior to 
those offered by any other, not excepting the older schools in the large cities. 
Its special advantages may be briefly stated as follows :— 

1. This school is connected with the largest Sanitarium in the world, 
which affords opportunities for practical observation not to be found else¬ 
where. 

2 . The methods, appliances and facilities which are utilized here far 
surpass in extent what can be found anywhere else, affording a better op¬ 
portunity for gaining familiarity with scientific methods than any other 
school. 

3 . Students in this school have an opportunity to acquire a practical 
knowledge of much that is only taught theoretically in other schools, or is 
omitted altogether. 

4 . A pleasant home and agreeable social surroundings instead of the 
prison-like atmosphere of the ordinary hospital. 

5 . Permanent employment will be given to those who prove themselves 
competent and worthy of encouragement. 

QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED. 

Persons who desire to enter this school must possess the following qual¬ 
ifications :— 

1. A good rqoral character, with) satisfactory recorqrqendations. 

2. Ability to becorqe first-class nurses. 

3. Good health. 

4. Sufficient intelligence and education to enable tf]err] to enter upon course 
of training witFj a fair prospect of success. 

Those who pass a satisfactory examination at the close of the course 
will receive a diploma. 

TERMS. 

As regards expenses, there are two classes of students, those who are 
well-to-do and take the course simply for the information received, and are 
able to pay for board and tuition in cash, and those who are in limited cir¬ 
cumstances and desire to meet expenses by labor, so far as possible. Terms 
to the two classes are respectively as follows :— 

1. Those who pay tuition in cash, for board and tuition for forty weeks, 
$ 200 . 00 . 

2 . Those who are able to put in full time in work can pay board and 
tuition in work the first term, and will be paid something in addition the 
second term, according to the value of their services. There will also be an 
opportunity for such to earn wages during the summer vacation. 

Members of the training school will be expected to conform to the same 
rules as regular employes. 

For any further information desired, address, 

Sanitarium, 

Battle Creek, Michiigan. 



All of which have been sold within the last five 
years. The hook is commended by leading jour¬ 
nalists, clergymen, physicians, and all who exam¬ 
ine U thoroughly. The new edition contains many 
new ami interesting chapters, making a handsome 
octavo volume of 044 pages, handsomely bound in 
the following styles:— 

Cloth, Embossed in Gold and Jet, 
Leather (Library Style), 

Half Morocco, Gilt Edges, 

This work i* sold exclusively hy subscription, 
and is one of the best selling books published. 

RELIABLE AM) ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 

In Canada and in every township in the United 
states, to whom liberal compensation will be paid. 
For Agent's ontfit and full information, address, 

I. F. SEGNER, Publisher, 

Burlington. Jowa. 
Or, PACIFIC PRESS, Oakland, Cal., Agents 
for Pacific Coast, Australia, and New Zealand. 


THIS PAPER- 

N, W. AYER & SON, 


Is on file In Philadelphia 

at the Newspaper Adrer 
ttelnff Agency of Messrs. 
“ our authorized agents. 


Wonder increases to astonishment that 
there is any intelligent mau, not decrepit or 
indigent, who does not own and ride a bicy- 
cde . — A Writer in the Century Magazine. 

COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 



CATALOGUE SENT' FREE. 

THE POPE MFG. CO., 

597 Washington Street, Boston. 

12 Warren St., \ RrilnfhHo „ Kf8 [ 115 Wabash Ave., 
Sen York. ) |{ninfl “ nonm * Chicago. 


14 I ain of the opinion that no exercise for 
worneu has bpeu discovered thut is to them so 
really useful.”— B. TP. BicharcUon, M. I)., 
F. It . S.j on the Tricycle. 


The Syphon Syringe 

Is the BEST SYRINGE MADE. Is automatic in 
ection, and cannot get out of repair. For circu- 
.nr, address, 

SIVITARV SUPPLY CO., - Battle Creek, Mich. 
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PLAIN TRUTHS PLAINLY TOLD, ABOUT BOYHOOD. YOUTH AND MANHOOD. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 

620 OCTAVO PAGES! A PAPER MANAKIN ! 30 FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS! 

| y Copies SOld In 4 h rs.x^t This new work ti designed to make mau better, physically, mentally ami morally, and may 



9 In I day, and 
71 In I week, 
by one 
agt, 


It 
I 3 

sure 
to be- 
c o m e 
o n e o 
the most 
popular of 
rapidly sell 
Ing subscrip 
tlon books be¬ 
cause of IN 
TRINSIC MERIT 
AND 
VALUE 


) PRACTICAL 


very briefly described as follows, to wit: A Brief Description nf the Human Body 
and 1U Function*; Tbs Mystery of a New Life; Boyhood to Manhood— danger* *ek\eK 
threaten the physical, mental and moral welfare; Physical Cultural Ethics; Social 
Ethics; fietting a Wife—*/ euggtetiona in thit chapter i ret* universally regarded, ike 
diwrrce eaurti would clot /<*r want of ftmttiw-M. An Evil Heritage ; How to Make Life 
; Stomachs— pint* out the method* by which tkt great army of Dytptptiet art 
recruited; Invaluable Proscriptions for Disorders of the Stomach ; Bililouauess— 
turteurti Hygiene of the Lung*—principle and mstb<HU of tuctttrful ventila¬ 
tion ; Physical Effecta of Alcohol; The Tobacco Habit; Germs—of disease— 
tourer*, danger*, method* qf destruction, etc.; What t«> Wear for Health ; How 
Bathe ; Sexual Sins and their Consequences ; Diseases of the Sexual Or* 
gan t—dncnjdim and treatment; General Hints about Health— ear* of 
Skin, Eyes, Bar*, Rule s for T>y*peplirs, etc.; Treatment and Prescrlp- 
Uons for Common Ailments—as Chronic Inflammation of the Throat, 
Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, Granular Sore Eyelids, BoD*, Corns, 
Freckles, Dandruff, Tajwwonm, Piles, Baldness, Sleeplessness, 
Heartburn, Acute Sore Throat, Erysipelas, Sunstroke, Ingrow¬ 
ing Toe Nalls, Burnt, Sprains, Nervous Headache, Sexual Nervoua 
Debility, etc, 

GOOD RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 

Fur terms and territory address 

CONDIT & NELSON, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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^ | r • IIIS INSTITUTION, one of the buildings of which is shown In the cut, Stands Without a 
' Rival in the perfection and completeness of its appointments. The following are a few of 
the spec’ll methods employed: Turkish, Russian, Roman, Thermo-Electric, Eloctro-Va - 
por, E/ectro-Hydric, Electro-Chemical, Hot Air, Vapor, an r> every form of Water Bath: Electricity 
in every form: Swedish Movements—Manual and Mechanical—Massage, Pneumatic Treatment, 
Vacuum Treatment, Sun Baths, -Ml other remedial agents of known curative value employed. 

^LJISr CnLiXl^^TE 

Secured for those ueedlug special care during the cold mouths. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS for the 
treatment of diseases of the EYE, EAR, NOSE. THROAT\ LUNGS, and Diseases of Women. 

Good Water, Perfect Ventilation, Steam Heating, Perfect Sewerage. 

The mouagcrs.luivo permission to refer to leading members of the medical profession. For 
circulars, with particulars, address *j 

HIEDIC AIL and SURGICAL SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan. 









































